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THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS." 


Ir we have witnessed the completion of this 
ion of the Palace of the 


portion — 
| erecting with much pride, it is a pride chequered 
with 


ae ee ee eae 
ith the skill o it ages by 
va at ae tan 


| gesources of the present —to see 


English artist requires only liberal employ- 
ment, and a into the lists of ; which 
he canenter with honourable ambition, to 
retire from with 2 pre oe success ; be 
witness at the same time that carping o 
ion which would wither the “ipl 
he has won, or cripple the means without 
which no monumental work can be con- 
ducted ; assuredly justify both the feeling 
we have admitted and the opinions we express, 
One would imagine the erection of great public 
works was inconsistent with the existence of 
free institutions, and that palaces, temples, 
museums, and public® offices never be 
worthily constructed, save beneath the sway 
of absolute monarchs; or that the. genius: of 
representative governments was limited in this 
to barracks, granaries, poor-law unions, 
the county gaol. For otherwise should we 
now look upon the Houses of Parliament with 
the feverish they will be completed as 
nation, and feel that 


Will the National 
Gallery never sink in the ground? Must our 
Sovereign be ill lodged, and |.er comforts cared 
for and must we bear the discre- 

is with genius, wealth, and mechanical 
resources equal or superior to those of any 


& 


8 proposed during their com- 
pletion, will feel that we owe it to them, to the 
the Arts they follow, and 

Gadi kechess ce denen these 
works. are erected, to do all” in our 
power to prevent a result so injurious to’ the 
interests we advocate, and which: it is a 
common duty to defend. We will endeavour 
it eatthe question from high motives, because 
or 


the 
Patronage of Art in its results, end set by aal- 
For there are but two 





latter is that “ material” action which has 
origin in the lower objective consideration of. 
all of which the mind is cognizant. The’ 


vantage. 
latter itis the duty of ‘the 
strive, and of the to combine. For, 
whatever of greatness in individual character, 
or in national progress, can be sought or 
obtained, must be so sought by raising men 


to the exercise and the appreci : 
them to the mere machine, with no goo 


or higher power than to produce at little 
cost. This spiritual ication of the mind 
it is from whence i and most 


common pleasures of life proceed; it is on its 
existence among a pea that Art 5 
by which Education advances, and without 
which even Commerce cannot exist. We say 
= I ds u this, the right ye vam of 
er mission ; patronage orance 
enslaves, that of wealth debases, we: Art 
appears, thus seen, as Greece shorn of her 
beauty in the hands of the Roman victor ; or 
as the beauty and the majesty of Rome subject 
to the power, the dominion,’ and the scorn of 
the Goths. ‘ Let us consider this as applicable 
to the present question—the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Considered by one or the other of: the 
modes we” have mentioned, how different were 
the feelings their destruction occasioned! As 
the flames rose and careered over the room where 
the Commons met, memory recalled to some 
the events which had there occurred. Here, 
at first, ‘‘ the poor Commons,’’—“ his or her 
Majesty’s,” as the case might be—with only 
the dreamy pans of a right to levy 
taxes, and who petitioned their Sovereign 
that some lords and prelates might be sent to 
assist their consultations, as being themselves 
incapable of judging; had, at another period, 
when the days of the “‘ usurping blood of Lan- 
caster” were as a tale that is told, and the 
power of the Tudors and Stuarts were as spoils 
in their hands, abrogated the ieee of that very 
peerage and destroyed that pre for whose 
counsel they thus sued, Here les had 
come to seize the obnoxious members (in the 
adjoining chamber Strafford and Laud had 
leaded); here, ‘in 1653, Cromwell entered, 
Siamiseed the attendants, locked the doors, and 
made himself,‘as Protector, the council of a 
nation upon whose council-chamber was then 
seen written, “This House to let unfurnished.” 
This room, the cradle of freedom, had witnessed 
the consummation of regal power, within it had 
been consolidated and defined its becoming and 
beneficent limitation. From 1688 to its de- 
struction, of what scenes, what eloquence, had 
it not been the arena? Here Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke had spoken ; here, from 1740, the 
contentions of successive parties, animated and 
adorned by the eloquence of Walpole, Wind- 
ham, Pulteney, Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
and Sheridan, been fought with the 
rife of ‘the collision of great’minds. 


sionate 
- t 
: To don theremre, who''so witnessed it, the 


destruction of the old Houses was a mournful 
sight. One felt as though it were a link broken 


trom the chain which connects the — 
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“ Sent with a vagrant pass through all the land,” 
fell around you “thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa,”’ a liberal expenditure, a fair competition 
was resolved upon, and the entire nation joined 
in the recommendation of the commissioners 
that the building of the new Houses of Par- 
liament should be intrusted to Mr. Barry. © In 
this feeling, which we have termed the “ Spiri- 
tual”—the only one which can be truly said 
to promote Art—the great work was com- 
menced, We now ‘to consider how far 
the architect has ed his self-sought task ; 
and, this done, we shall-next submit to the 
consideration of our readers, what we believe 
it to be the interest of every one to demand 
should be concedéd as a hes le throughout 
the completion of these ‘* New Housés.”’ 

First, we are to describe what is doing—what 
has been done. If you enter from Palace-yard 
you feel in'a moment removed from every scene 
with which you lave daily intercourse, A vast 
pile of building fises before you, fraught with 
the forms, the ‘Opes and symbols of the fif- 
teenth century. receding lines of arches, 
opening from court to’court, seem to stretch 
en row f before the eye. The frontage of nine 
hun feet becomes extended, for you cannot 
wholly disconnect your mind from the masses 
by which it is surrounded. Here, quarries of 
stone yet unused indicate the vastness of the 
0 ; there, the - of omg tra. 
versing the open space in to 
the unfinished skeletons of halls down which 
the sunbeams scarcely penetrate, or up which 
you gaze in wonder, as they were the 
works of a Cyclopean era. Here is the Victoria 
Tower; observe, it is 80 feet square, it will be 
346 feet high; its massive shadows already fall 
around you; ascend and note how accurately 
an eyewitness has described it:—‘* The scene 
is ex ‘that which looked so blank 


network of the ponderous stone 
pr oon ty Mn Aen te 
will carry the floor of the upper chamber.’ 
Two months have elapsed, and the scene is 
changed: that ponderous stone vault now hangs 
above you in impressive grandeur, rising from 
four arches, the altitude of which from the 
crown cannot be less than 70 feet. Two of these 
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We say this not with 


reference to especial 
system, or any individual, Aes am. span 


ul 


if 


cry about delay ; 
it is as reasonable as to hope to limit 

duration of eternity, or to gather 
thistles. Life must be indefinitely 
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gy apeterbese 
it by comparison 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Paul's was commenced in 1675, and com- 
pleted in 1710, and thus took 35 years. The 
repairs and towers to Westminster Abbey alone 
ied 25; the steeple of Bow Church, 10; 
6; whilst St. Peter's at Rome 
was carried on by twelve architects during a 
period of 145 years. We may be allowed to 
mention also the Nelson Column, whose com- 
pletion seems likely to rival in time the 
of Woods and Forests; and now concl 
the question of cost. 
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And we ask, if the work 
be fairly and becomingly conducted, is this a 
upon which a great nation can or 
be stinted in its votes? 
her claims? the artists generally, the nation 


You selected — ee of a 
century ; complete your buildings in the spiri 
worthy of the style that century oul. 
pecerses wale ny wedhee —vep) y on not lower 
yours n competi is great era 
of the past. It was a characteristic of that 
to labour to spread knowledge and diffuse tru 
to encourage Art, extend 
universal interests and ideas, to refine society, 
give it security, and ensure progress. It saw 
the revival of classic literature, and sought 


the 
with Christian culture. 
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commerce, to create 
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= the Pagan 
us it gave to 
hy a faith, and to literature a 
ide. In this age oil- 
; engraving had not 
; printing was discovered. It saw the 
vision of the birth and the 
da Vinci, of Alberti, of Mi 
Aischylus of Art, of Raffaelle its hocles. 
runelleschi, Pulei, Boiardo, Ariosto, 
velli, Bosean, and Garcilasso ; Hooker, 
Montaigne, Tasso, Camoens, Spenser, Lopez de 
Vega, and Shakspere all witnessed the dawn or 
dwelt beneath its resp ligh 
therefore, seek to imitate merely its dead 
emulate the living spirit. As these 
men conceived, so let us strive to execute, greatly, 
freely, nobly. Between that and 
is, in other respects, a 
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rene aa tetas ean Samat 


or harmoniously 

Then, as regards the delay. The 
ouses were commenced in 1840. We believe 
the far greater portion, viz., House of Lords 
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LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE. 
LETTER VII.* 


continue to call this state of water still, as the 
same amount of wind which is capable of raising 
the ripple, if continued for a month, would never 
produce a greater disturbance than that effected at 
the end of the first fifteen minutes. It is a series 
of minute seas, driven forward with as much 
regularity as those on a larger scale, the flexure 
in the lines of elevation occurring at very small, in- 
stead of large, distances. 

The ri is raised on the instant the wind 
touches the surface, and subsides into as minute a 
jeugle immediately the wind leaves the spot on 
which it had alighted. 

It sometimes extends over large expanses, and 
at others continues to visit and retire from spaces 
no er than a pocket-handkerchief, as the fitful- 
ness of the soft summer breeze dictates. In this 
state it presents ‘a very beautiful and striking phe- 
nomenon, and I distinctly recollect the pleasure it 
gave me, even when a child, to speculate on the 
gradually diminishing wave as it retired from that 
part most forcibly struck by the wind, until at the 
v of its influence the minute lines became too 

| for vision and too numerous to count, and 
again subsided into the silvery lustre of a reflected 


summer sky. 

Upon the retiring of the breeze which raised the 
ripple it immediately subsides into the jaugle, 
w is quite distinct from the ripple. _—— 
has two imilar angles for alg sides | 
towards the wind, or to windw being gently 
raised from the horizontal; and the other, or that 
to leeward, being steep and wrinkled. see page 
on the contrary, has both its sides and ends eleva 
se cria ts tansy portieolar fete bat, arly 8 

n it in an ut is merely a 
i ¢ other impulst 
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that water is not 
on a eet it neither 
aie, though it —— to do 
, as our object is not so much to — 
on our canvas, as to correctly imitate 
appearances, I think we may safely treat it under 
ss vipeee, seopetn®, when in shade; and 
a ccuily es Riteeies ii teencn. 
more as it to distance. 
f it be not legitimate wp this —_ ening 
the constituent parts of atmosphere are trans- 
ent in all its states, from the most brilliant 
winter's day to the most fi autumn ee: 
it would be unfair to give it any quality but the 
utmost transparency; but, when we know that 
many of ee glorious ween. thy atmospheric 
colour depend u appearances in some measure 
opaque, and that other phenomena of equal pic- 
value depend upon a still further extension 
of apparent opaque influences, they must be ex- 
unged from the of legitimate effects, un- 
ane we may continue to substitute in imitative art, 
ces for facts, and canvas and colour for 


tem. 
piece of highly-polished plate 
glass, which is as perfect an 


id 
e356 
Hi 


TEEfETE HY 
ATE: 
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tation of a piece of 
clear and still water as may be had, you will find 
it quite impossible to throw on it the slightest 
shadow, consequently, the weakest light. If 
you place a candle near te, but without the angle 
of ig ey ou will So gy Soe is - no 
wa h it; you an object 
se it and the candle, you wil not be able to 
discover on it that shadow which would be received 
at fifty per cent. on a semi-transparent, or at its 
full amount upon a perfectly opaque, surface. To 
try the first, place over your plate of clear glass a 
piece of the same material gently ground; and 
then, to prove the last, lay on the ground glass a 
piece of eee: the first receives a slight 
shadow, and the latter a strong one. 

With the paper and ground glass away, remove 
the candle to within the angle of reflection, and 
you have a correct image of the flame inverted, in 
the same manner as the inverted i of the sun 
falis on perfectly still water when within the same 
angle ; but the candle affects no other part of the 
giass beyond the limits of its reflected image, and 
the still pond or lake is unaffected beyond that 

of either, appropriated by the reflected 


lass over the 
e to remain in 


"Place ain the piece of d 
polished ‘vat, mad cand 
the same situation—within the sagen J angle— 


and the whole surface appears to be lighted, and 
you have precisely the same effect as would occur 
on the lake sh its whole surface be — 

In this last instance the correctly reflected im. 
of the sun, as of the candle, is dissipated; and in 
its stead you have an infinite number of minute 
some part or other—either the 
or the little hollow between 
mute wave of the general 

le that makes up the entire expanse. 
mass of light, the aggregate of innumerable 
is of course much stronger under 
at the sides, to the right and 
of the rippled surface 
ter number of waves and a greater portion 
the angle of reflection ; 
+ and left one wave inter- 
mes the whole, of the re- 
n the centre, fall upon an- 
generally fall without the 
; whereas, immediately under the 
of the hollows form so many streams 
of light, besides which some part of the crest of 
every wave within the com of vision in this 
direction is reflected on ; =~ a dis- 
tance, their further also, until those sides 
are no lon to us, being lost under 
the laws o ve. 

This is the state of things in which water, 
though clear and still—so far as a level 
surface—takes apparent light and iow; and 
you may safely treat it as having that power, for 
it cee obeys all the laws of a comparatively 

su 


ue surface, 
Place on this sheet of glass any small 
upright object—a desk seal or key—and ine 





made up of nearly i 

landscape within a Prtey’ Bh seen 

including, if you could 

tion of yourself among 

course amount to about that sort of indefinite 

colour that would result from a mixture of all 

those rg driven Dwr Borge tone, ver done» = 

a ve r, if nota represen e 

shade natural to that portion of the taped 

the general obeying just the same law that 

hooal--0 tap aud oye diated goahnclag 4 
—a blue a cing a 

— and a red and yellow thread an orange, 

ce. &e, 

As a rule which holds more generally than any 
other, a rippled—wind-rippled—surface of water 
— to semi-transparent at the distance 
of a few yards from the spectator, and increases 
in opacity as it retires into distance. That part 
at your feet is nearly t, and that at the 
distance of a mile or two and beyond, —— 
opaque. ont eae circu eau, es ro | 
water receives, not so , elonga 
reflections, much in the manner m4 does the 
jaugle, and refuses the apparent shadows; and 
the distance receives the apparent shadow, and 
refuses the elongated reflection. 

As another very general rule, unless reflecti 
the sun, ripple is of about the depth of light mid- 
dle tint—a streak of it crossing a of water, 
reflecting dark and light objects, is dark on the 
one and light on the other. 

The quantity of light reflected from a rippled 
surface depends ina great measure upon the point 
of elevation above such surface at which you 
stand. Looking at it from a low point, or the 

of the water, it presents the appearance 
of a multitude of silvery stars of exceeding bright- 
ness, rapidly appearing and disap 3 Oc- 
curring at short at the centre of re- 
flecting mass, and less frequent towards 
the extremity, until ultimately a chance spark 
may be discovered scintillating for its moment of 
existence far the bounds at which it 
might be ex But even immediately under 
the sun, where the dancing constellation blazes 
most frequently, it may not be more than every 
twelfth tiny wave that returns the sun’s light. 
When witnessed from a point of elevation which 
gives you the whole back or further part of the 
wave, the blaze of light is nearly entire and daz- 
zling, and the of water over which it extends 
is emery og! eee val 
me of the exceptions to the foregoi es 
depend upon the direction of the wind fa con- 
nexion with the place of the spectator. 

If standing to windward of a piece of rippled 
water which has a large nani in its centre 
—that is, with the wind blowing on your back, and 
the ripple-lines wor away from you—the re- 
flection of the tw not be ap t; and, 
from what has said, for very obvious reasons : 
for, being at too low an angle to bring the back 
of the wave into view, the crests only of a very 
few of the waves nearest the post are all that re- 
ceive any reflection from ‘it, and this occurs in a 
quantity much too small to make any impression 
on the eye. It is the same at the other or lee- 
ward side of the water, but not to quite the same 
extent, as the back or windward of the wave 
would be more ; but even here a suffi- 
cient extent of reflection does not occur to take 
notice of. 

Shift your berth to about midway between the 
two points already assumed, where the wind blows 
immediately on one cheek, and directly across 
the line of vision ; and whence the post and the 
ripple-lines fall on the eye in one direction— 
that is, perpendicular to yourself—and then there 
occurs a very distinct though broken reflection of 
the gett If the ripple-lines be perfect and with- 
out flexure, the length of the reflection would be 
the same as if received on the mee, Ber mir- 
ror; but, if the flexure in the ripple-lines should 
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ty and uniformity ; the 
themselves at each point of elevation 
into more : : oy ~—o 

equality o e on 

Leertand taedhajen, ber anepantas 
masses of water heave and jolt against 
in solemn and ponderous confusion. If 
under the heaviest and pe Em 
tempest is wild and savage, its su 
the most huge state of the jaugle, is deeply solemn 
and impressive. 

The more familiar instances of the jaugle occur 
in hoch vg . Sova which Sw are *olly 
until night. Either comparatively or w 
locked, as most of them are, the jaugle is 
the only motion to which they are ; 
they make up for the want of variety in other mo- 
tions by a constant play on this. 

reaks, the first tar that plunges his early blade 

the water starts a circle of waves ; some other dis- 
turbance from some other quarter sends another 
series of circles to meet, break through, and 
these, until the whole surface of the 
seems throbbing with life, in small, 
windless waves, j and dancing all 
to the tune of man’s restless industry, 
siding when his labour is done into a surface 
smooth and tranquil than his softest 

If you have not now some idea of the 
between the wind-ripple and the jaugle, 
confess myself beaten, for I know not how 
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ing, the difficulty of rendering truly that is 
ing, spatpable to thee is so great—if not, in many 
instances, unachievab the time and labour 
are more than thrown away, which confuse the 
really essential in a lum attempt to intro- 
duce the scarcely apparent, before the evident and 
fully apparent may be secured. 

I cannot help feeling myself that, before it is pos- 
sible to paint circumstance, as well as nearly 
every other, even tolerably, it is quite neces- 
sary to understand them thoroughly. In this ia- 
cident in icular, it may be very possible to 
paint a slight, ee fy indicative kind of 
work from such a sketch or study as is generally 
coloured on the spot from Nature, at any rate as 
far as perhaps the middle distance; but without a 
correct and close knowledge of all the causes which 
constitute its different effects at every possible dis- 
tance, and more especially near the fi nd, 
where the particular place and form of wave 
of the jaugle must be distinctly felt, seen, and 
rendered, it would be impossible to pg a work 
much further. We must not lose sight of this cir- 
cumstance in painting; that a great deal of know- 
ledge of the essential truths, thrown together in a 
very few well-intentioned touches, either rapidly or 
carelessly, produces more of naturalness than ten 
times the amount of touches which may convey an 
idea of only half the number of truths. 

It is not to say that a large surface of jaugled 
water, upon which there may be but few objects, 
requires every touch making up the gen ex- 
panse to be very determinedly intentioned: such 
a piece of water forms a kind of ground upon 
which to introduce certain incidents; the truths 
here may be more broadly managed. We know, 
for instance, that the general tone of this water 
is made up of separate and detached broken 
reflections of every part of the scene above it, 
elongated in the same manner as the reflection of 
the mast, and amongst it the reflection also of 
much of what is behind the painter; added to 
this, where any jaugle wave is elevated to such 
an angle as to have a part of its surface - 
dicular to the eye, there is there seen the local 
colour of the water itself, presenting a series of 
interlined touches of that particular colour, and 
twenty other things, some subordinate and some 
not; but to fully describe which would take 
twenty times the space any reasonable letter pre- 
sents. Instead of which, take a part. A single 
wave of the jaugle, for instance, is made wu: 
mencing at its further side—of the farther wast 

—warm and glowi pia ag. be- 
fore you ascend to its pata t reflects a colder 
part; its two ing sides at the same in- 
stant chequered by an infinite number of colours 
from the right and left, commencing at the sky 
and with the landscape. The sum- 
mit of this wave takes the colour of the zenith, 
and from the summit downwards it becomes em- 
bellished with all the gradations from the zenith 
to the other horizon; while that part which, for 
the moment of its remaining perpendicular to the 
YS pasar - Fe n to pierce into the depths 
s » OF whic 
is x wth peng it forms a part, and returns 

ow, even were it possible to t an expanse 
of parts so infinitely diversified, wn is the hu- 
man industry and determination that would not 
quail and break down under the bare con 
Hon of so microscopic a labour? and when it would 
necessarily have to be performed in a rapid alter- 
oe of every state of a pigment, varying between 
. eran opaque and the most t? 
the acre hand, it would one Se to exsonte 
. , a8 a preparation. general 
Unt. The one would be sepeldives: Gap -cther is 
ae Ren mobile, and almost 

surface o water—burning 

enn in the chown hues of the ne oy 
vin®it Plays and heaves in capricious dalliance 
a the mimic objects of earth which nestle on its 
no breast and there melt into pictorial compli- 
on—refuses to be imitated but by complicated 





You will perceive that I shrink from sayi 
“how you should paint water.” The critics do so 
sometimes; but I have not their enneass and 

directions may be found in one of the most 
tie works of the age, ‘The Encyclopedia 
ritannica,”’ for painting water. Had I not, who 
consider myself of no authority, better refer you at 
once to a work which, y all the subjects it 
treats, is considered of the greatest authority? 
Or may I not be mistaken ; and is not the artic 
of which the following extract is a part, a mistake ; 
and is not the occupying a portion of a work, for 
which you pay—bound—from forty to fifty pounds, 
with an artic e of this description, a mere piece of 
humbug, or worse? See what is said on the way 
to paint water!!! ‘* Water is painted with indigo 
white, and shaded with the same colour, but 
deeper; and to finish it, instead of dotting” (this 
must be intended for the ripple), “ nothing is 
but making strokes and traces without crossing, 
and giving them the same turn with the waves, 
when there are any. Sometimes a little green 
must be mixed in certain places, and the light and 
clear parts heightened with pure white, particu- 
larly when the water foams.” 
otwithstanding the length of this letter I can- 
not refrain from adding the following on “‘ castles, 
old houses, and other buildings of stone and wood.”’ 
They are to be “ done in the manner above men- 
tioned ; speaking of those things when they are 
upon the first lines. But when you would have 
them at a distance, you must mix i 
red, salt varailien, with much white, and shade 
very tenderly with this mixture; and the farther 
they are off the weaker are the strokes to indicate 
ions. If they are covered with slate, it 
is to be made bluer than the rest.” ; 

There are some other equally rich things in the 
same article, but this per is enough for the 
present. 

To return to our mast, which had thrown its 
broken reflection in separate and distinct touches 
from near its foot to the foreground : if you place 

lf at an elevation that enables you at about 
way between the nearest water and the mast 
to see farther side of the waves, the reflection 
from the foot of the mast up to this point continues 
broken and detached; but from this point it con- 
tinues joined, but not cular, for, being 
deflected alternately from left to right, it gives that 
i serpentine poy ey —~ - ae 
an appearance on the jaugle, w 
state of acee it is nearly pasuliog. This state of 
the reflection continues from about this point down 
to where very few of the undulations t the 
proper angle to receive reflection, and it then com- 
mences the detached form again until it no lo 
meets with a enthnes, the nate ae 
finds an equal one at the eye , 

It is 9 mlatahen notion that horizontal forms do 
not reflect on this character of water. The cir- 
cumstance of reflection not on the hori- 
zontal, but on the elevation of the object, and con- 
sequently a horizontal form crossing the scene at 
the same point of distance with the mast, and at 
the same time of ual altitude, would be re- 
flected to the ‘ima tag under similar circum- 
stances as those affecting the mast. Horizontal 
narrow bands, such as those on the sides of vessels, 
the top rail of palings, or the floor 
courses of buildings, would not be correctly reflected 
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tion of DISTANT forms : ec- 
tion does not take p co ang cenenene $2 
tent until at that nearer part of the water where, 


or appear not to be so. y 
distant wave occupies, say five-sixths of its height, 
ont, Ob ane Gee Se lace over the 
reflection of an object horizontal and narrow, 
leaves too little of its reflection to be ted. 
The fact is, that it is not a question of reflection 


or narrow line of shore. 
I must still give you another letter on the sub- 
it may 
me when 


PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 


Very little of importance has taken since 

our last month’s of the of ures 

by the ancient masters in public sales. h 

- tens occurrences have been nonin ap gry al 
an 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
BY ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS. 
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; and ‘ Boys 
of Eli,’ by Bird, R.A., is 
Duke of Sutherland. Two 


perfecti 

ex .—No. 16, ‘The Embarkation of 
St. Paul,’ by Claude. The sun is represented low 
in the horizon, and tips the tly-curling waves 
—— hues down to the of the picture. 
Cla has been, by common consent, placed on 
the pinnacle of inting : his numerous 
ex are be te; yet in this pic- 
ture there exists a contradiction so remarkable to 

conceived notions of reflected li 


~ — 
vor it in the e bition, 
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tains is so illusive that it is 

oneself ee ns the ae 
transparent stuff throug ch light penetrates 
perfected—it is the highest eubhovement possible 
of imitating a natural effect. The reflections of 
this red drapery are most skilfully cast upon the 
articles of furn , the floor, and the walls, to 
an eXtent that becomes the more ~~ 
longer the picture is contemplated. Near is 
hung another famous picture belonging to the 
illustrious Duke: not a trophy won in battle- 
fields, but the homage of gratitude from the 
Sovereign of the Castiles to his gallant Li- 
berator, being No. 121, ‘ The Water-seller,’ or 
the ‘ Aquader,’ preg me vary from the Palace of 
Buen iro. is of a different class, 
largely painted, with a decision of touch that 
never ; in solid tints, and with a resolute 
contempt of all the trickeries of manipulation, it 
is dashed on the canvas with a power, a truth of 
expression, and a manliness of hand that none 
but a great master could have conceived or had 
the courage to execute. It is a renowned chef- 
@’ ewore.—No. 137 is a small composition of nu- 
merous figures, re ‘The Assumption of 
the Virgin,’ by Fra Angelico da Fiesole, which 
has been lent by the Rev. J. Sandford. The truly 
beautiful miniature execution of this early master 
is exemplified; and the visitor will find an exami- 
nation of the female heads well repaid by their 


oe beauty and variety. 
many fine works are gathered in this collee- 
tion that it is impossible to notice even a tithe of 
them. It is rich in Hobbimas and Paul Potters; 
generally in the great celebrities of the Duteh and 
lemish school. Italian Art is only represented 
by an admirable ‘ St. Cecilia,’ by Domenichino, the 
pro of W. Wells, Esq., of leaf, 
e must again express our delight on viewing 
so many noble and instructive works. In the pre- 
face to the catalogue ee ay ret 


amateurs 

; one opinion 

only can exist as to its importance; but we respect- 
yaa, Gant to tahoe chilling from an axtiet 


every time he visits the Gallery to receive that in- 
struction, is not the generous way of bestowing it 
on the of the many noble and wealthy 


tors of Institution. To all the students 
— ape 
btedly 
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But those which are calculated to be most 
extensively popular, and to produce the largest 
influences on the future, are the awards to artists 
and manufacturers for i 


designs 
bearing upon the Industrial Arts. The principal 
prizes Sno distri ibuted were as follows :— 


Medal, presen’ 
, for the Models of | 
iety’s Gold Motel, proseated Mr. Thomas — 


or productions 


ted to Mesars. H. 
a Jug and Loving 


‘The Society’s Gold Isis Medal, presented to Messrs. — 
H. Minton and Co., for the best specimen of Deep 


China. 
The Society's Gold Isis Medal, presented to 
Domes a and Co., for 
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endanger the result, 


| —making four out of the tem ne of 
_ them being for “ white china,” blue 
colour on china,” and another for“ greemesieuren 
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of white-earthenware is remar 
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named was sufficiently notorious; they had been 
reviously shown pretty extensively, and that of 
Mir. Townsend has been erigraved in a published 


catalogue. That Mr. Minton was the manufac- 
turer must, therefore, have been well known to the 
committee who made the award ; and they must 
have been also fully aware that they gave him the 

rize for nothing: for it is equally certain that the 
ossat of having induced the distinguished artists 
to make the designs —Messrs, Townsend and Bell 
—belongs not to Mr. Minton, but to “ Feliz Sum- 
merly.”” 

We protest, therefore, against this award; in mm 
captious spirit, but as aiding to that com 
fidence without which the labour of the 
Arts will be labour in vain. Its object 4 
not to obtain contributions from two op three 
manufacturers, but to induce hundreds to eentri 
bute; which we feel assured they would de if 
were perfectly satisfied that no partiality 


Messrs. Minton obtained three 


are 2. we understand that eoleums more 
rilliant than these, to the eye, were sent im, but, 
it bs said, that they Aid not $0 ea eneain aes, 
of acids. 


Ce oateaer’s (of Woreester) specimen 
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a most 
forcible, 


“ That 
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be wang he Be 
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Milman, 


fclegated 


and character of the testimonial : 
jected to, inasmuch as it would, or 
the inference that such nature and charaeter 


Sseabet oanal inted, consisting 
* gen committee” was ; 

of about sixty detiagataadl ot influential 
tlemen, to them properly 
and, above all, the du 


of 
be. 
The suggestion nt shal be adopted im so far 


as to alter the resolution te that whic 


of the eS a ae 


on is adhered to, there can be little 
of good models or designs being sent 


ineas, Or five guineas, or three gui- 
{for less is in some casesgiven), is pro- 


not so much as any manufacturer would 


such a design as the Society ought only 

; and, in the’case of a model, must 
w the cost — of the bina ges 

we repeat, an honorary reward an 
‘he be rmission to the producer to 


of the thus sanctioned and made 


: the Society will consider 
respectfully hope ety e 


with a view to increase 


its utility, and induce a more eager and general 
desire to obtain the honours it phe hy . 


a I 


THE CAXTON TESTIMONIAL. 


freely Se heed Morpoe 
addrese—in 


F 


eloquent admirable taste, 
com and eagt A ; and the 
other speakers — Dr, r. Baneroft, 
and Mr. Milman—more ; , explained 
objects in view, and p the subject upon the 
alms- 


attention of the assembly, 


the various resolutions, the only one 


Westmacott, Mr. , Mr, Barry, Mr. 
and the Dean of a 


to the original plan, 
full authority te determine the nature 


ed some du 
of what class or 


order the monument 


committee be appointed to 
a general 
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| 
| Tue history of art, and its great masters, teaches 
| us how talent, ins by an ardent, instinctive 
| ‘impetus, in opposition to every internal and 
|| external obstacle, is developed, and marks out for 
|| itself ite a propriate path: but it.also uently 
| happens that such talent is directed by circum- 
|, Stances and the influence of incidental causes, and 
| being endowed with particular prominent faculties 
| i tokinty Sateech setaneeetteeebectaontse 
» aS ; 
| the limits of its own Preto ny pier eetom | 
of the beauty and richness with which anni 
da Udine once decorated with ue and fan- 
ciful paintings the Loggias of the Vatican; and 
et this was not the purpose for which the 
ad come to. Rome, and it was only 
and influence of Raffaele, that he could 







out ‘such an y infl 
7a see in one.of his works, ‘Christ 


by any artist. What this 
and Bleasing style of art wieald liges 


Temple,’ in the Academy of Venice; it. 





Proves an acquaintance with the great master, but |. 
| evinces none of that imaginative style for which 
ee 





THE® LIVING “ARTISTS “OF EUROPE. 
Eyoune Nevrevrumr., 
< were Y _—_ ie eee F 


art has ‘its Giovanni da’ Udine in “Eugene 


the circumstances of both these artiste 
are not dissimilar, i 
Everens Nevkevrner* was born in Munich, 





* The plate which accompanies this notice is a, dimi- 
nished copy of a larger print—‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’— 
described in the course of this article; both, however, 
are etched by the same hand—that of NevnevTHen. 
The one we publish was executed by the accomplished 
artist expressly and exclusively for the “ Ant-Umntom 
JounnAL”—a journal in which, we are to say, he 
has jong taken much interest, and the value of which 








stwme 


he subsequently became distinguished. Modern , 


Neuréuther; in the same measure.as the art he: 
pte displays a relationship to the art .of 
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ponnasletenaepeiibigdimaied tos oncienet 
’ inted 

drawing taster. in. im. of Manahaion, 
on, the, ry had meet his 
antique the urn ng dean The 
tecture of the hommes ( i thebvorigin only 
to chance, or the mere common life), 
on the vanke of the rivery through‘ the 
city; and especially the ‘beauties of 
its environs, had a powerful . <upon the 
pany ae Peg on neta ye 
was by. his. 8 . He was, 
therefore, s9on occupied in dra pes, 


conducted by 


_ | landscape-painters, i . 
| Professor on Kobell, Under. s haperintendence 


of this gentlemen, who was a good master but an 
indifferent artist, Nousdether Aa ye his time in 
ting various subjects he. sketched on his 
d other ex , without attemp 
8 


further. p 
| a further. ste = ig comnaee oo ee 
talents. The his patrons, and the refusal 
to 


of King Louis to con his annuity, were the 
means of turning his ties into a new channel. 
us was at that time painting ip the Glypto- 
moe his ; the Greex mytiatey. 
y after es, 1825 of King Louis, 
wai ce artist Director of the 
of" ] in.Munich. The father of 
Neureuther ho _ already, been on_ friendly 
terms with Cornelius at-] -not.doubting but 
his son would derive gr tage from the 
Hence 19 ba: “Among Sila von 
ugene to him. which young 
Neureuther. submitted. “speci of Cor- 
nelius, was a sheet with flowers drawn after nature, 
into a decorative ornament. The 
it the particular talent, of the ee ae 
covered the t young artist, 
decided his fate. 


. us 

carried the nem to ~s ng, comm a “ 

extraordinary talent w was n the 
Seah which 


work, and expatia on would 
be derived from. it fore the ocheee ‘in the Glypss- 


oe 


Roeckel, &c., had a eety pelabed in the 
of Deities, flower-festoons; Eberle had completed 
others in the Saloon of Heroes; but some few 

: these etn 4 





in his new career was that 
attracted exclusively tothe 
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of Giovanni da Udine, but also to the German 
masters and the German characteristics of this 
art; he at once became conscious of his own 
powers, and this made him the creator of a new 
system, one that connected poetry and —— 
in reci action, causing images and words 
to pass before our eyes in close union and manifold 
combinations. In the Royal Library, there is a 
very rare masterpiece of Albert Durer—a parch- 
ment Prayer-book, in which this old master has 
ornamented the prayers with figures and decora- 
tions with the pen, more or less elucidating the 
text. Neureuther had no sooner obtained sight 
of this book, than he was impressed with a desire 
to uce a somewhat parallel work; he selected 
for his theme and text an old German popular 
song, the subject of which is the story of a —_ 
who has seduced a young girl; she commits infan- 
ticide and then destroys herself; the knight, on 
the grave of both the victims, finally finds his 
own. The whole event, from the first meeting 
of the lovers to the tragic conclusion, is repre- 
sented on a single plate, the scenes being very 
ingeniously connected, and the words, landscapes, 
flowers, and decorations, alternately following each 
other. Neureuther did not stop there; the first 
trial prompted to others. The artist had irresis- 
tibly at attracted by the charms of the near tract 
of mountains and high Alps; the masculine and 
attractive forms of their inhabitants, the rich and 


| magnificent landscapes, had made a deep impression 


| new creations. 














upon him, and proved an inexhaustible spring for 
The popular songs in that country, 
called “‘Schnaderhupferin,” oe is, “ way 
taenze,” or “‘ Erndteg ,” (reapers’ ces 
or harvest songs) are full of spirit, humour, sen- 
timental — —— allusions; in short, fee Be 
poetry. eureuther, on acq 
with the real merit and Pemege oe 
effusions, immediately selected them for the sub- 
ject of his new style of conception and represen- 
hupforin i blished a a of such Lape 
upferin with marginal illustrations, which exhi- 
bited not only the contents of the songs, but the 
whole charming rustic life of the mountaineers ; 
displaying at once their occupations and amuse- 








ments in the fields, the woods, on the mountains ; 
the plants, animals, i tants, and scenery —all 
ye with truth and surpassing sweetness, | 
e applause bestowed in these produc- 
awe was ——. The —- - 3? a fur- 
er su was eral, an . Martias, 
the cele rated manele gave him an order 
to execute two title-plates to his work on 
Brazil. This afforded an opportunity to the 
artist of exercising his talent in the repre- 
sentation of tropical vegetation, and the 
variety of new forms gave ample scope to his 
fancy. Meanwhile, the works in the Glyp- 
totheca had been completed, and his pension 
— withdrawn, several of his friends ad- 
vised him to abandon the style he had 
hitherto adopted, by which they were per- 
suaded he could never attain to the rank 
of . i weer —_— mm 
ut Cornelius, well appreciating the rare 
talent of Neureuther, was of a different 
opinion, and exhorted him to persevere; 
and by way of encouragement employed him 
in the representation of a certain number 
of frescoes—trophies in the arcades of the 
Hofgarten (Palace en), a work which 
Neureuther execu with superior spirit 
and taste; and he su uently s ted 
to him the idea of decorating seve 
of Géthe with marginal illustrations. e 
received this Dor ayes with all the energy of 
his fancy and the power of his talent. A 
suitable selection was soon made, a series of 
—— finished, and a few plates litho- 
graphed. Cornelius, greatly pleased with 
this work, undertook to send it to Géthe. 
The illustrious received it with that 
ardour which is characteristic of genius, and 
which never forsook the ingenious mind of 
the great man, even in his old age. He 
wrote the following line to Neureuther :— 
“ Weimar, Sept. 23, 1828. 
excellence that 


“ Your contain so much of 
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5 genius of the nation, 
couraging voice, became a power- 
ful stimulus to an artist full of sentiment and 
eae The series of Géthe’s songs and 
b » which Neureuther afterwards pub- 
lished with marginal illustrations, be 

to the most beautiful and spirited wor 
of which German art can boast, and it must 


:—“T hope to give you at 
some suitable time the testimony that your 


ee 


ey many illustrations constitute 
nose circumstances which ae 4 fact ot me 


had been p 

before him; he therefore eager! 
portunity of extendin 
ch hitherto had only 

and its environs. Cotta, the 


made him the proposal to 0 to Paris, 


&e., which were to be lithographed. 
acceded to the request ; bur this un 


: seized 

his sphere of acti 

n confined to Muni. 

oy oy publisher, 
of commemorating the Re athe aa 

by illustrations of the ‘Macellicie of Ty, 


_ - 


ev 


Neureuther 


a complete failure ; the serious subject formed an 


absolute contrast to his gay fancy; 
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multitude of groups where Art required but single 
ures; the compositions were crowded and con- 

fused, ornament was neglected, the designs were 

unpopular, and the plates were not allowed to be 

exhibited or sold in Munich ; added to which, the 

artist, who was considered little less than a revo- 

jutionist, hardly eseaped the dismal fate of ha 

his illustrations to the “ Allons enfants” prod 

as witnesses to his ultra-radical sentiments. 








Even Géthe appeared piqued; he declared to the 
artist that thie excursion to Paris had deeply 
troubled him; and even at a later period, when 
Neureuther had abandoned this novel career, 
the poet could not wholly conceal his resent- 


ment. 
In 1831, soon after an unproductive visit to Paris, 
Neureuther ger mn | received inte 
that he was o by Leo Von Klenze, 
privy councillor and archi- 
tect, to decorate a saloon in 
the Neue Kenigsban with 
— aie es ta 
reuther, r this 
order the restitution of the 
favour of the King, readily 
accepted the work, and 
ted in the Saloon of the 
ueen a frieze, with repre- 
sentations from Wieland’s 
* Oberon,” superintending, 
at the same time, the rest of 
the decorations, executed in 
the style of Pompeiian mural 
pain . About the same 
period, he married the daugh- 
ter of the actress Cramer, 
and actually settled at 
Munich, on becoming what 
is termed a ‘Schutzver- 
wandter” (citizen without 
landed property or a, 
Meanwhile, his various il- 
lustrative publications had 
been abundantly successful, 
and his works were in great 
request, chiefly in conse- 
quence of his admirable skill 
in the treatment of opaque 
and water-colours becoming 
universally known. He was 
commissioned to execute an 
edition of Géthe’s Songs, in 
the latter style of painting, 
for Franco Count Schoen- 
born — patron of the 
Fine ), for whom he had 
embellished Géthe’s poem, 
“Herrmann and Dorothea” 
(a manuscript), with paint- 
ings on parchment, a work 
which was interrupted by the 
death of the count. The 
Munich Art- Union purchased 
several of his best plates, 
and requested him to produce 
the ‘Dorn roeslein’ (Eglan- 
tine rose), after the narra- 
tive in one of Grimm’s popu- 
lar German tales, the most 
beautiful and most curious 
of of even te —_ 
mental designs. He ng 
before — the is of 
i full scope to his own 
str eral and humour, in- 
stead of follo the poet; 
or, in other words, to 8 
in like a poet him- 
self. The Munich Art-Union 
desired, as an annual present 
to be distributed among the 
members, a large etched 
late. This gave a most 
—— eg wy oe 
artist o ing the est 
ers of his skill, both in 
own peculiar style and in 
that of architectural forms, 
which he made use of in 
this work to a v great 
extent. The tale, w re- 
story of 


sembles our lish 

Sonny, o- 
lates that a nape hter, 
in consequence 0 s prophesy 
made at her bir : 
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was broken by a king’s son. Neureuther exhibits 
the fore ra! the The King and Queen, 
with their daughter, are seen in the foreground of 
the apartment fast asleep; the same charm holds 
ev living creature, in the house and court, 
in the kitchen and chamber: the groom is in 
the act of rubbing down a horse, the kitchen- 
maid is stripping a fowl, the cook chastising 
the scullion, when they are overtaken by the 
drowsy god: even the sparrow on the roof, and 
the tom-cat, are not exempt from the same 
influence. ‘in the tower is discovered the old 
spinster soundly asleep, and round about are over- 
growing thorns and roses, with the knights en- 
Rested in them: all these are represented with 
an abundance of humour, wit, truth, and variety 
of character. 


After the completion of 4 ag og Neu- 
, Visiting especi- | 

all the charms | 
which the ‘ Eternal City’ could offer him, none had | 


reuther made a journey to I 
ally Rome and its environs. 


more power over his fancy than the beauty of the 
Roman villas, and he conceived the plan of pub- 
lishing a series of views of them in connection 
with a representation of the Roman popular life. 
He made a large number of studies for this purpose, 
and if, as it is to be expected, this undertaking 


should be realized, the friends of Art will find in | 
them much to commend and please. The increas- | 
ing interest of the public in Neureuther’s works | 


induced Von Cotta, the publisher, to employ him 
in the publication of several ancient works, parti- 


cularly the Nibelungen Lied,for which Neureuther, | 
Julius Schnorr, and Von Carolsfeld, furnished 


the drawings; and also, the ‘Cid’ of Herder, 
‘Gétz Von Berlichengen’ of Géthe, &c. The 
grand ‘ Kiinstlerfest’ (artist’s festivity) in Mu- 
nich, in 1840, when the periods of the Emperor 
Maximilian I, and Albert Durer were ingeniously 
represented, induced Neureuther to execute a 
rand fanciful picturc, containing the principal 
eatures of the hetival, which he repeated in an 
admirable etching for the Nuremberg Art-Union. 
Meanwhile, he published several single plates, 
etchings, and lithographs in separate numbers, 
for which a serious poem, sometimes 
an incident of his own life, or a humorous idea, 
formed the foundation. For the Munich Art- 
Union he ete in 1845, a large plate, the 
‘ Waldfraeulin’ (the Nymph or y of the 
Wood) of Zedlitz, in some degree a pendant to 
‘ Dorn roeslein,’ but partaking much more of a 
landscape subject : this is a very fine plate. When 
the citizens of Augsburg, in unison with the inhabi- 
tants of the province, of which this city is the 
capital, determined on making a nuptial present 
to the Crown-Prince of Bavaria, of a grand table 
ornament, they selected Neureuther, whose chief 
purpose it had now become TO INFLUENCE INDUS- 
TRIAL AkT, to execute the design. This work, mo- 
delled after his drawings, and under his own inspec- 
tion, was cast in silver, and partly gilt ; it repre- 
sents Hohensch au Castle, which was restored 
by the Prince for summer residence. Silver 
swans are swi in a basin, which is kept filled 
by secret channels. Beneath is a rocky cave, 
with J ope arms, and water-nymphs in 
sportive play; above these is a small island, with 
a multitude of figures, alluding to Hohenschwan- 
gau Castle; acolumn, over which numerous plants 
climb, is surmounted by a crowned swan. Neu- 
reuther made a very fine and on ge etching of 
this work in the beginning of 1846. He has also 
begun a work of greater extent—illustrations of 
German popular tales. 

As Fancy, carried from idea to idea, is by far 
the most predominant faculty in the mind of Neu- 
reuther, punting, with its material means, re- 
quiring deep ape t and much study, does not 
correspond with his genius; he has, nevertheless, 
occasionally attempted it, but always returns with 
infinite pleasure to the s of art most congenial 
tohim. Both his hands are alike skilful, but he 
principally works with his left. 

All the qualities of the character of Neureu- 
ther are concentrated in benevolence; he is ca- 
pable of the t sacrifices to those 
whom or fate have recommended to 
him, and of Sp tas his friends by 

‘ candid, sincere, and 
amiable in disposition ; courteous and modest in 
he ia, eae sherished ad hight; 

te and 
respected by all who know ~ “ey 
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CARVED SPOONS.—Tue Worx or Mr. W. G. Rogers, 


THE beauty of form of which a spoon is susceptible 
seems to have struck the crnementalies ata very 
remote epoch. Among the relics of ian art 
at present existing, none are more elegant than 
the cedar and ivory spoons, decorated with the 
lotus, and sometimes bearing a figure of Harpo- 
erates. These are to be seen in the Louvre, the 








ages, spoons for private and religious sure 


were produced of s ing exce " in 
metal; they cannot vie with the numerous artistic 
being, and spich aoe, principally pafienen eg 
. w were y in carv 

and intended as present and baptismal 
offe Of such a character is the annexed 

» elaborately wrought in boxwood by 
Mr, Foes, and the type of one presented last 





rn 


British Museum, and particularly in Cabin. 
of B. Hertz, Roman spoene ae om 
met with, simply, but beautifully, sie 
remained, however, for the artists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, to introduce the richest 
design and most elaborate finish into this obj 
of daily use. And although during the mi 





i th 
ear to H.R. H., the Prince of Wales, “ a 


f N ber. Its style is I 
cision’ o which fourished for the most part 


between A.D. 1500 and 1550. In the 
of the composition, is a grotesque ines 


part 
by two cornucopiz. The shaft poe 
fluted, and terminates in 4 scallo 
which a leaf is thrown, and the label which appes”* 
above it is surmounted by dolphins. 
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ENGLISH CARRIAGES* 
By F. W. Farnuort, F.S.A. 


ommencement of the eighteenth century, 
Fo y tomo Sec of travelling continued un- 
abated by improvements; and to this annoyance 
all were obliged to submit. Mr. Markland, in his 
interesting paper, published in the twentieth 
volume of the “‘ Archewologia,” has given an extra- 
ordinary instance of this. He says:—“ in Decem- 
ber, 1703, Charles, King of Spain, slept at Pet- 
worth, on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor, 
and Prince George of Denmark went to meet him 
there. — We set out (as one of the attendants 
relates) at six o’clock in the morning, to go for 
Petworth, and did not get out of the coaches (save 
only when we were overturned or stuck fast in the 
mire) till we arrived at our journey’s end. "Twas 
hard service for the Prince to sit fourteen hours 
in the coach that day without eating anything, 
and passing through the worst ways that I ever 
saw in my life, We were thrown but once, in- 
deed, in going, but both our coach (which was the 
leading one) and his highness’s body-coach would 
have suffered very often, if the nimble boors of 
Sussex had not frequently poised it, or supported 
it with their shoulders, from Godalmin almost to 
Petworth; and the nearer we approached to the 
duke’s house the more unaccessible it seemed to 
be. The last nine miles of the way cost us six 
hours’ time to conquer them, and indeed we had 
never done it if our good master had not several 
times lent us a pair of horses out of his own 
coach, whereby we were enabled to trace out the 
way for him. They made us believe that the 
several grounds we crost, and his grace’s park, 
would alleviate the fatigue ; but I protest I could 
hardly perceive any difference between them and 
the common roads.t 
“In the time of Charles, surnamed the proud 
Duke of Somerset, who died in 1748, the roads in 
Sussex were in so bad a state (as I am informed 
by an intelligent correspondent) that in order to 
arrive at Guildford from Petworth, persons were 
ms 48 to make for the nearest point of the great 
road leading from Portsmouth to London. This 
was a work of so much difficulty as to occupy the 
whole day, and the duke had a house at Guild- 
ford, which was regularly occupied as a 
resting place for the might by any part 
of his family travelling to London, A Ms. 
letter from a servant of the duke’s, dated from 
London, and addressed to another at Petworth, 
acquaints the latter that his grace intended to go 
from London thither on a certain day, and directs 
that ‘ the ge and persons who knew the holes 
and the sloughs, must come to meet his e with 
lanthorns and long poles to help him on his way.’ ” 
Thus far Mr, Markland, It would be no diffi- 
cult matter to add other instances of the incon- 
veniences and delays of travel at this period. The 
whole “ appliances and means to boot” used for 
locomotion at this period were equally bad. The 
coaches were as heavy to move as the roads were 
difficult to pass over. Our first cut illustrates the 
ordinary fashion of the carriage of the time, when 
stateliness was chiefly conilonsl, and as many 
footmen carried behind as could be conveniently 
borne; two, three, and four of these useless en- 
cumbrances generally appeared, while on state 
Occasions the abs number of six hung on 
behind, clasping each other’s waists ; an uncom- 
fortable mob, and a living satire on the pride which 
hired and supported onah cumbrous adjuncts. 
an the — 7 which has furnished us 
his example of the pomposity of high life in 
aie of Anne, x. tee aa ae more 
ous example. e print represents the 
cession of both Houses’ of Parliament to Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, July 7, 1713, to return public 
thanksgiving for the Peace of Utrecht. Our 
second cut is still more remarkable than the first 
for the quantity of useless footmen about it; and 
or the ingenious and dangerous manner in which 
a fifth is added to the four who are so uncom- 
— antes behind, and who is seated in a 
uneasy and totteri ition upon the axle- 
tree in front, This yelbenalen exhibits several 





160. On page name 
of Queen Elisabeth's cnachman has aly Bd it 





similarly constructed, and thrown back | of their —— might 2 accommodated by the 
ey were hung. 


upon the hind wheels, probably that the indolence 


angle at whic 





The sort of carriage used for travelling by the 
nobility in the reign of George I. and II. may be 
seen in our third cut. It still retains the old form, 
carries two footmen and a coachman, has six 
horses, the foremost of which is ridden by a pos- 
poems Ly heavy es pee and spurs, and is 

rece y a running footman, carrying a - 

eaded cane. These latter ro te tn 
tocracy were derived from the East, and kept 
before the horses, on the pretence of clearing the 
way. They were gaily attired in clothes of value; 
ps an amusing story is related of a sharper who 
tricked the Duke of Queensberry, by app ing to 
him for such a situation, dressing himself in a 
costly suit, and satisfying his unsuspecting grace 





of his fitness for the situation by running up 
Piccadilly until he fairly outstripped the horses, 
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way 


tune of Chevy Chase,” intended as a good-natured 
joke on Willis; and which runs thus :— 
“ His car himself he did provide 
That ee ds tay ioe alive 
at it sho » 
And bury phe when dead.” 

A lighter kind of a was now intro- 
duced, capable of bein awn by one horse, 
as delineated in our fourth cut, and carrying gene- 
rally one person, or at most, two with a squeeze. 
The body of this carriage had a reclining slope, 
like that in use in Anne’s reign, as already ex- 
hibited in our second cut; but it must have been 
a miserable conveyance, without springs, and 

ulled only by a single horse, upon which the 
Seseer sits, in order to save the weight of a 
box-seat. Such was the = in use by the 
middle-classes on ordinary occasions. 

The Sedan Chair still was used by the nobility 
and gentry, particularly in London, on such occa- 
sions as visits to theatres or public places, or the 
levees at St. James’s, &c. For this purpose the 





were constantly kept in very general demand, 
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brass chasing and bunches of tassels. It realises 
the description of Swift :— 


* Box'd in his chair the beau 
While spouts run 


And ever and anon with din, 
The leather sounds 


;—he trembles from within !” 
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and decamped with the clothes he wore. These 
men, may, however, be genesed considered to 
have filled the place of the ern coach-dog ; 
being about as useful, and not quite so ornamental, 
be disappeared in the er of George the Third. 
e heavy clumsiness of the coaches, used by 
country gentlemen are often alluded to by the 
novelists and other writers of this period. “They 
remained in a family for an age, and were new 
covered from time to time. Browne Willis, the ec- 
centric pry had one thus described :—‘ The 
chariot of Mr, was so lar, that from it 
he was called himself the old chari It was his 
wedding chariot, and had his arms on brass 
lates about it, not unlike a coffin, painted black.” 
is acquaintance, Dr. Darrell, humourously satir- 
ised it in one stanza of “ an excellent b: to the 





although the inconvenience produced by a mob of 
chairmen was great, and disputes for precedence 
occasionally violent. There is a curious peragraph 
in “ Mist’s Journal” of Saturday, July 8, 1721, 
which would read uncommonly curious in a 
modern paper, and which forcibly depicts the 
reat change of manners a century and a quarter 
ioe produced. We are told—“On Thursday 
sen’night, the right honourable, the Lord Carteret, 
ona. Haseeis'> ptasion® ay sang of te, 
sing through St. James’s Square a chair 
ome mind by the Lady Harley in another; when a 
dispute between the footmen about givin 
the way, they immediately came to blows, an 
the chairmen and footmen engaged with 
their poles and sticks, one of them struck his 
lordship as he was out of his chair; but 
whether accidentally or designedly we know not. 
In the meantime, that person is committed to 
Newgate, and three of his brethren are bound 
over to the next session.” 
A chair of the better kind, as used about 1750, 
is given in our fifth cut; it is richly decorated with 
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These private chairs were furnished with erimson 
velvet _——. and damask curtains; and the 
chairmen, generally sturdy Milesians, were gaily 
adorned in aristocratic liveries. The public 8 
were of plain leather, with brass , as seen in 
Hogarth’s plate of the Rake’s Progress, exhibiting 
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his hero going to a levee at St. James’s. “ The 
hackney-chairmen exerted the power of the strong 
arm, and were often daring enough, as a body, to 





influence the fate of Westminster and Middlesex 
elections, in the terror which they produced with 
fiscand bludgeon. But they are gone. No Belinda 
now may be proud of 


“ Two pages and a chair.” 


They glide not amongst the chariot wheels at levee 
or drawing-room. The clubs want them not. They 
have retired to Bath and Oxford. We believe 
there is one chair still lingering about sy Moto 
but the chairmen must be starving. The ety 
of Antiquaries ought to buy the relic.*”’ 

The coach of 1750 may be seen in our sixth cut ; 
and it may be considered as the last and most ap- 
proved of the old fashion, for modern necessities 
soon afterwards drove out these clumsy formalities, 
and introduced lighter vehicles, under various 
names—an improvement which made slower 
marches on the continent than in this country. 

Mr. W. B. Adams, in his excellent “ History of 
Pleasure Carriages,” has noted the clumsiness 
and inconvenience of early con- 
tinental ones in these words :— 

“* In 1631, Mary, Infantaof Spain, 
rode in Carinthia in a glass car- 
ridge, in which no more than 
two persons could sit. The 
wedding carriage of the first 
wife of the emperor Leopold 
(1658), who was also a Spanish 
rincess, cost, together with the 
arness, 38,000 florins: the car- 
riages of the em r himself 
are thus descri by Kirk :— 
* In the imperial coaches no great 
magnificence was to be seen; 
they were covered over with red 
cloth and black nails. The 
harness was black, and in the 
whole work there was no gold. 
The panels were of glass, and on this account the 
were called the imperial glass coaches. On festi- 
vals the harness was ornamented with silk fringe. 
The im coaches were mpm ene oe by their 
having leather traces: but the ladies of the impe- 
rial suite were obliged to be contented with car- 
riages, the traces of which were made of ropes.’ 

“ Poor France still continued at a distance, as 
may be inferred from the fact, that as late as the 
reign of Louis XITI. (1620) a woman was accus- 
tomed to go to court masked and hooded, jogging 
behind a man on horseback! The first attempt at 
a common u of covered wheel-ca among 
the Parisian citizens occurred at this time, in the 
introduction of a vehicle called Brouette, or Rou- 
lette. The body of this was like a sedan chair 
_— upon two wheels, and was dragged by men. 

proprietors of sedans interfered to have them 














prohibited. For a while they were forbidden, but 
were permitted in 1669, and in 1671 they were in 
general usage amongst the people. Dupin, the in- 


gt. Knight's « London,” vol. {. p. 31. 











ventor of these brouwettes, found means to contrive 
them so that their notion was tolerably easy ; and 
his ingenuity concealed his art so well, or rather 
the Parisian mechanics of that time had 
so little of enterprise or curiosity, that 
he was the only one who made them.” 
These . , or, as the 
were sometimes termed by way of deri- 
sion, Vinaigrettes, were introduced in 
this country, and occasionally us 
the Ee of sedans. ‘They were ori- 
ginally without springs, but were ulti- 
mately im ed, and their appearance 
about 1760 may be seen in our seventh 
cut. The man in front supports the 
poles bya leather strap, and two uprights 
support them when he ceases to hold. 
The machine is steadied and propelled 
bya man behind. In one ortwo London parishes a 
milar contrivance is used to remove sick paupers. 
About 1750, great improvements were ao in 
carriages; and a more 
comfortable summer coach appeared. 
the barouche, the upper portion of which could be 
turned down at pleasure ; a fashion combining free 
circulation of air and unconfined vision with light- 
ness of construction. It met with immediate 
adoption, and its form in 1767, may be seen in our 
eighth cut, copied from a print which satirises the 
follies of the day; among which, this convenient 
mode of riding is classed, after the ordinary fashion 
of moralists, who ——— contrive to be on the 
safe side, by condemning every new thing. This 


group is declared to represent ‘‘ British nobility 


ith regard to public conveyances for hire, 
whether hackney or stage-coaches, a great disre- 
gard to comfort and economy of time was shown. 
Added to which, the number of street robberies 


at the commencement of this century was so great 
as to render them dangerous. The Postman of 
Oct. 19, 1728, observes, “‘the persons authorized 
by Government to employ men to drive Hackney- 
coaches, have made great complaints for the want 
of trade, occasioned by the increase of street- 
robbers; so that people, especially of an evening, 
ehuse rather to walk than ride in a coach, on 
account that they are in a readier posture to 
defend themselves, or call out for help if attacked. 
There were other dangers also to apprehend, from 
those who hired chaises, which were 

looked at with fear and trembling by 

the proprietors of the a hackney- 

coaches, as may be seen by the fol- 

lowing curious in “ Mal- 

colm’s Anecdotes of the Manners 

and Customs of London,” quoted 

from “‘The Weekly ter” of 

Dec. 8, 1733—‘“ Those honest City 

Tradesmen and others, who so lov- 

ingly carry their wives and mistresses 

to the neighbouring villages in 

chaises, to regale them on a Sun- 

day, are seldom sensible of the great 
inconveniences and dangers they are 

exposed to, for besides the common 

accidents of the road, there are a set 

of regular rogues kept constantly in 

pay to incommode them in their 

passage; and there are the drivers 

of what are called waiting jobs, and 

other Hackney travelling coaches, with sets of 
horses, who are commissioned by their masters 
to , sink, and destroy, all the le and 
double Sesto chaises they can conveniently meet 
with or overtake in their way, without regard to 


tnt 


the lives or limbs of th 
them. What havoc these industry’, ™avel in 


blood and wounds have made within twenty mite 








of London, in the compass of a Summer’s season 
is best known by the articles of accidents in the 
newspapers ; the miserable shrieks of women and 
children not being sufficient to deter the villains 
from doing what they call their duty to their 
masters ; for, besides their daily or weekly wages 
they have an extraordinary stated allowance for 
every chaise they can reverse, ditch, or brin 
the road, as the term i is.” The writer 
adds :—“ I have been credibly informed that many 
of the coachmen and postilions belonging to the 
gentry, are seduced by the masters of the travel- 
ing-coaches to involve themselves in the guilt of 
this monstrous iniquity, and have certain fees for 
dismounting persons on single horses, and over- 
turning chaises, when it shall suit with their 
convenience to do it with safety (that is, within 
the verge of the law), and in case of an action or 
indictment, if the master or mistress will not stand 
by their servant, and believe the mischief was 
merely accidental, the offender is 
then defended by a general con- 
tribution from all the stage 
coach masters within the bills of 
mortality.” Such a state of 
things as this can scarcely be 
credited in the present day, when 
a more effective system of police 
is in operation ; but similar inso- 
lences from persons who 
fessed to accommodate the pu 
was submitted to a century ago. 
The streets, too, were occa- 
sionally left in a state of dis- 
graceful neglect; vaults and 
sewers were opened, and notice 
= of danger only given by 2 
wretched rushlight, frequently 
blown out, and the coach and 
| passengers engulphed, as thus described by Gay :— 
“ Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws, 
’Oer the mud pavement, heapy rubbish grows, 
Or arched vaults their gapy jaws extend, 
Or the dark caves te common shores descend ; 
Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 
Or smother’d in the glimmering socket, dies, 
Ere night has half rolled round her ebon throne ; 
In the wide the shattered coach o’erthrown 
Sinks with the snorting steeds ; the reins are broke, 
And from the crackling axle flies the spoke.” 
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The old clumsy stage-coach, with its heavy 


seen in Hogarth’s “ Counter S ne 


lading, may be 
Yard,” on we give a copy of another, 
print of 1750, which still more coon > depicts 
‘leathern convenience ;’ the heavy 

and the equally clumsy coachman, buried 
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ae 
t and apron, the overloaded top upon 
yo cheap C avellee reclines in as 
iti ible; the basket be in which 
a position as possioie ; 
travellers sit as they best can, and which would 
make a fat farmer look like Falstaff in the buck 
basket ; and from which hangs trunks and pack 
of every form and size ; render the stories of slow 
travelling perfectly credible, however monstrous 
ar now to us. Forty years ago six miles 
they appe’ 6 
an hour was reckoned fair speed for a stage-coach ; 
and gentry, sometimes, even rode in the waggon, 
which had also a place bor pee pester pe and 
adventures there met with are among 
a soot smelt scenes in the novels of Smollet 
and Fielding. en M. Sorbeire, a Frenchman 
of letters, came to England in the reign of 
Charles IL., for the purpose of being introduced to 
the King and visiting our most distinguished 
literary and scientific characters ; he says :—“ That 
I might not take post, or be obliged to use the 
stage-coach, I went from Dover to London in a 
waggon ; it was drawn by six horses, one before 
ane, and drove by a oner, who walked by 
the side of it. He was c othed in black, an 
appointed in all things like another St. George; 
he had a brave mounteror on his head, and was a 
merry fellow, fancied he made a e, and seemed 
ightily pleased with himself.” Mr, W. B. Adams, 
in his already quoted “History of Pleasure-car- 
iages,” has given some curious particulars of 
ony stage-coaches, as follows:— — 

A gentlemen writing to his father in 1673, says, 
“I got to London on Saturday last. My journey 
was noe ways pleasant, being forced to ride in the 
boote all the way; ye company yt came up with 
me were persons of great quality, as knights and 
ladies. My journey’s expense was 30s. This travel 
hath so indisposed mee, yt I am resolved never to 
ride up again in ye coach.” Mr, Adams, who 
quotes this passage from the “ Archaeologia,” 
adds:—‘‘ It may be inferred from the foregoi 
extract that the journey from Lancashire pote rvs | 
some days for its performance ; but even this rate 
of travellin had its impeders the ob- 
jectives.” e writer of a tract in the “ Harleian 

iscellany,” 1673, deprecates “the multitude of 
pa and carriages now travelling on the 

,” and advises parliament to interfere to 
suppress them, “especially those within fifty or 
sixty miles of London.” He recommends the 
others being obliged to travel with one set of 
horses, and to be limited to thirty miles in summer, 
and twenty-five in winter, per diem. Although 
the legislature was too wise to adopt the recom- 
mendation of this “slow coach;” locomotive 
conveyance made for some time only a tortoise- 
like progression. So formidable an affair was the 
undertaking a journey reckoned, that even from 
Birmingham to London, a departure was a pe 
for making a will, followed by a solemn farewell of 
wife, children, and household! Slow travelling, 
and a correspondent tardiness of other arrange- 
ments, continued to a much later period than 
might be imagined; and we read advertisements 
for “ that remarkable swift travelling coach, the 
Fly, which leaves Birmingham on Mondays, and 
reaches London on the Thursday following.” 
. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
improvements began to take place. In “‘ Wood’s 

,” mention is made of a machine which com- 
pleted the journey between Oxford and London in 
thirteen hours! “The outcry lessened, and the 
imperfect vehicles and bad roads were left to 
passengers unmolested. What the latter were, 
may be imagined from the fact already alluded to, 
that when Charles III. of Spain visited England, 
and Prince George of Denmark went out to meet 
him, both princes were so impeded by the badness, 
of the roads, that their carri were obliged to 
be borne on the shoulders of the peasantry, and 
they were six hours in performing the last nine 
= of their journey ! 

uring the eighteenth century, im: 


were very gradually made in and but 
little rogress in the rate of travelling. So late 
4s 1760, a journey from Edinburgh to London 


occupied eighteen da Ss, a part of roads being 
onl fey mene le by posh hone. - 
€ insolence and dishonesty of the people 
cmployed in the management of » Be. conveyances, 
~ outdid the doings of modern cabmen. In 
1738, a writer quoted by Malcolm, declares that 
those Hackney gentlemen have by their over- 
grown insolence obliged the Government to take 


The particular saucy, impudent, behaviour of the 
the other twelver or tester 


coachmen in demandi 
above their fare, has been the occasion of innume- 
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ought to, suffer; and above all, has been the 
occasion of killing several coachmen, by gentlemen 
that have been provoked by the villainous tongues 
of those fellows beyond the extent of their 
patience. Their intolerable behaviour has ren- 
dered them so contemptible and odious in the eyes 
of all degrees of people whatever, that there is 
more joy seen for one Hackney-coachman going to 
the gallows, than for a dozen highwaymen and 
street-robbers.” 

It will not be within the province of our remarks 
to notice the many varieties of carriages that 
were invented or modified from older inventions 
pe -— close of > cen ; the more 

cularly as prints or drawings of such are to 
Be easily obtained. The coach and chariot 
were the same in yee the original 
one-horse gig of 1754,is seen in our tenth 
cut, which soon underwent changes both of 
form and name, and was called Tilbury, 
Stanhope, Whiskey, Dennett, and B > 
as the case might be. The French - 
obligeant, immortalised by Sterne, in his 
*‘ Sentimental Journey,” carried one person 
only, and was like the fourth of our illus- 
trations. The American Sulkies are of the 
same construction.The original Barouche 
we have engraved, the Landau was only a 
variety, and the Landaulet still smaller. 

The original Phaeton is too remarkable a 
monstrosity to over without cut or comment; 
and the last of our series of illustrations depicts 
its form. came into use in 1760, and enjoyed 
great popularity with sporting young men, an 
** high-flyers.”’ Mr. Adams says of it: —“To sit 
on such a seat when the horses were going at 
much speed, would require as much skill as is 
evinced by a ropedancer at the theatre. None 
but an extremely robust constitution could stand 
the violent jolting of such a vehicle over the 
stones of a paved street.” The same writer com- 
ments on its ugliness and bad construction very 
severely. The height and insecurity of the 
springs, the ugly box in front, and the unsightly 
open one for servants behind, the tottering danger 


rable quarrels, figh and abuses; affronti - 
tlemen, frighting or insulting women ; an cath 
rudenesses, that no civil government will, or indeed 
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the “ bucks and bloods’’ who 
ht the risk of a neck 


much favour amon 
et pari > th a dashing equi 

nothing in comparison a page, 
calculated to make the groun pc It 
came into fashion under the highest auspices, and 
was the favourite driving carriage of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King George the Fourth. When 
the novelty of the thing had ceased, and common 


sense returned, it was gradually lowered, until the 
Phaeton assumed a convenient form, like that we 
now see. 

We must refer such of our readers as wish 
to see the more modern forms of carriages to 
the work by Mr. Adams, already quoted, where 
engravings and descriptions wi 





be found — the 





object of these papers being that of bringing toge- 
ther from various sources a series of engravings 
illustrative of the forms assumed by various 
locomotive machines from the earliest period in 





d | England until the end of the last century; no such 


es of illustrations having hitherto ared in 
any work. It has been intended to facilitate the 
artist who may occasionally want to introduce such 
things in an historical, narrative, or fancy picture ; 
and this being the object in view it has been neces- 
sary only to elucidate them by a narrative of the 
state of locomotion in England as exhibited in 
contemporary accounts, ballads, or satires. A 
mere dry dated his was not a necessary thing ; 
nor does it come within our province or that of 
this journal to enter into more modern detail. 





the seatholders, who reached their elevation by 


permamently fix to the side; all rendered it 





notice of them, and make laws for their regulation. 


convenient and dangerous. It was still received with 





means of a ladder, which was, in some instances, | of ; 
of shi ecod in this country, beginning 
ed | retin 8 pping 


A general review of the three papers we have 
devoted to this subject, and a glance 
over the three dozen illustrations 
with which the descriptions are elu- 
cidated, will show the curious con- 
struction and very varied form as- 
sumed by of all kinds from 
the earliest 
refer in this country. Their origin 
may be traced by this means to the 
classic nations of antiquity, and it 
is by means incurious to trace their 
after changes to the necessities of a 
more extended system of civilization 
and conventenee, which altered 
their form from the merely necessi- 
tous to the luxurious in construc- 
on. Each period thus adopted 
in accordance 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


PART THE SEVENTH. 


ELL might Nightstar triumph in her pupil ; 

well might she exclaim to Honeybell, 

“ See—behold! this is my work; could all 

your worldly wisdom have achieved an end 

so high? The maiden’s influence has ex- 
tended even below the waters of her native 
lakes; and, bowing to the power with 
which I endowed her, rather than to the 
justice that sought to wake him from his 

eavy slumbers, O’Donoghue has banished 
from his realm the Kelpie and her court. 

She has strength no longer to work Eva 

harm—so long as she treads the land of 

the Shamrock and the Harp.” 

“Go on,” said Honeybell. 

“In childhood, she was the idol of the 
poer; now those who pride themselves on the ten or twelve descents the 
number-——sands that sparkle in their fleeting centuries —vie with eac 
other to tempt the maiden of the cottage to their 
halls; they send gay equipages to wile her from 
her sadness; and speak of her beauty, and her 
song —as if no one had ever beauty or song like 
hers. These children of earth cannot appreciate 
the noble essence which, like the honey in the 
flower-cup, may be cherished beneath the humblest 
blossoms. The ruby lip—the polished brow — the 
swan-like dignity — the seraph eyes—the voice, 
which even we echo with rapture — have alone 
enslaved them.” 

“ As long as they last,” murmured Honeybell ; 
“while we joy in perpetual youth, looking old only 
when we have a purpose to work out : how shocking 
to look old in reality!’ 

“ The essence, mysterious in its birth as in its 
departure—for it knows no death,” replied Night- 
star, “is never old; and though they know it not, it 
is the purity of this immortal portion which com- 
mands more than the usual homage paid to woman. 
She exerts it, unconsciously, over all who look 
= her—for their good, rather than her own 
glory.” 


** And yet,” interrupted Honeybell, “‘ what will 
itall endin? Why this rout about her, when 
you will not let her profit by it? I grant my once 
great interest in Sidney; but we cannot continue 
feeling interest in men we never see; they pass 
away from memory just like this—” and she blew ws 
the farina off a flower, while her courtiers endeavoured to avoid its contact. 

“Gold can be refined but by fire,” said Nightstar. 

“T am no alchemist,” answered Honeybell; “ but I know that if, after 
all the sympathy the orphan of the Dovecote has excited; if, after all the 
attention she has received, you send her forth to struggle through poverty 
with her first love, you are more cruel than I thought yuu!” 

* Honeybell, you never will comprehend me.” 

“ Nightstar, I never can!”’ 

* Some evil is at hand: I foresee it and will avert it; I know it is at 
hand, for, just as the moon rose upon the night that is now over us, I saw 
the frightful Paooca, the enemy of all good, riding in triumph over the scenes 
we love so well; and which she, the mortal we protect, still hallows by her 


presence. We must be astir, my fair sister, for dan i 
day —not her heart! not hee mind! — they wi ag set 
trials, all perils, all temptations ; firmer than the cromleach that has stood 
for ages in Dunloe, which a touch can move, but an earthquake cannot 
shake from the base that props it. Knowing Eva, as you do,” continued 








Se rial ens 
uld so compl ; 
her nature, as to suppose her capebio. of ch pletely misunderstand 

P ange. 
faith, as the grass grew green over her mother's Fd - rengeed of } 
came not; yet there was no wavering in her love—no chan F though 
that faith is her happiness; she values what you say beg er faith ; 
nought. Honeybell, you are not listening,” » 28 T do—ag 


I am, indeed; only. tell me something new,” replied the heedl 


fairy. 
‘Am I not telling you—here, beneath the beams 
peepee wy I quoth Nightstar. “Now, do attend ad oa ) thes of mortal 

e who is ie as well as great, suddenly sent Sidney to whe fg 
we flourished, till driven thence by superstition Pe its train rp 880, 
—to fair and fervent Italy, to catch still more the painter’s j Me 
a most noble art—for so men call it; lauding thus, the N, spiration ; 
mg home i, for -_ - only ?— when it copies Nature ieee. oo 

,” quo one 5 
these x _ ecureenth?. Gravely; “can we not decoy one of 
ay the moon shine on ye more brightly, my sw ister ! 

~y know every nook of Fairyland; the roa ae their — Bek L 
their genius the herd of common mortals know us so well. The pha J 
away the mists from history, and illumine truth; they give life, for a 
the purposes of life, to heroes of old times ; they make the ~ t 
past, and foredoom the future; they set high deeds on mato ps ong 
virtue, charity, patriotism, loyalty; they preach great sermons when 
words; they are mighty teachers of the multitude—for the eye of ~s 
cepts what the ear refuses; they make the common rugged surface a 
they work, to discourse of powers that have moved the world: the 
bring gay foreign lands into the compass of a narrow room: they 
a forest ; the green verdant lawns—the flowery meads—the vistas— the blue 
ae and Par brooks—they carry them into the very hearts of ound 
= » oe poor panting, care-worn, mortals look upon them, and renew 

“* Do they build temples for these men?” inqui 
great over °Y —- P en?” inquired Honeybell, who was a 

“* Neither for them, nor ¢o them,” replied Nightstar ; “ 
but little how they live, knowing they > e Me noble Je a an 
own names, to which, when they are dead, 2 all men bow down in worshi 
Do = listen? Sidney departed suddenly—he, not recei Geraldine's 
last letter, knew nothing of Eva’s loss, until unother letter followed him to 
Rome, in fond reply to one he wrote to her. In the brightness of her pure 
unselfish love, she e him not to think of her, but journey on—gathering 
health and knowledge in that bright-skyed country: that she was not alone 
but would wait his return, remaining lady of the Demat until then.” 

KA va many mg boy a ‘ 

even, or nine now not which; I cannot learn their count of time.” 
_“ And you say all the attention lavished upon her, by those rag ol 
miles to pay it, has moved her to no new fantasy !” 

~ Fy nothing I could blame, were _ > spirit of a star!” 

is curious—very curious,’’ muse e Queen; “and i 
yet with refinement, and a zeal for good.”’ ‘s — 

“ Good is ever done by rich and poor, if there be the will,” replied Night- 
star ; ‘‘ few things have ever joyed me more than the perfectness of this 
creature—so truly high, and yet so lowly-minded.” 

‘“* Well, well,” said Honeybell: ‘‘ one wearies of perfection, as one does 
of moonshine. I am sometimes so glad when the broad-faced moon stares 
herself to death, and goes right out ; the dancing, trembling, winking stars, 
that sparkle in heaven’s h arch, delight me most. I hardly see the same, 
two following nights; and if I do, I know them not. I love to watch them 
shooting to the earth, and fly to see where they have fallen. If a maiden 
catches a falling star, and keeps it, she is sure of herlover’s faith! Know 
you that, sister 7°’ 

Nightstar smiled, but there was sadness in her smile. 

“ You were triumphing just now,” observed Honeybell, “ and now you 
do not heed our sportive elves. Look at yonder imps of mine: they aremi- 

loves 


the Air-Queen, “‘ I am astonished 
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Nightstar; “it approaches from a far land—a speck, an @ 
shadow! but it gain strength and power as it comes on 
added, with an air of triumph; “I g fear; nothing caa 
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now, stablished, as she is, in virtue! Our next t festival—our Mid- 
summer—will be with us soon; for the tender leaves, so lightly tinged 
with colour, as they burst through the pale-brown shelter of their parent 
twigs, are grown into a hardy green; the hawthorn buds are es the 
swallows of the old gable have long since come; and the feathered choir 
are there, in fullest tune; there are nests in every bush and tree; and as I 

eped at a green-finch, I saw she had hatched her young ; the wheat grows 
- tall and strong, and the oat 
and the barley put forth their 
spiral leaves; the blossom of 
the nut is dropping off, leaving 
the germ it sheltered to grow 
and ripen; the insects stir in 
the long grass; and ig. 
“Enough!” said Honeybell; 
‘* my bees have been busy gather- 
ing honey all day, and labour ren- 
ders them lazy steeds by night. 
We must away, good sister, to 
our nests in the flowers and THE 
HOLLOW TREES, or to the dis- 
guises that perplex the minds 
-. of mortals. here shall we 
“= meetagain? When the weather 
= was chill and the nights were dark 
we had light and music of our 
own in the halls of Ard-Flesk, 
and in many time-honoured but 
deserted mansions; but when 
summer is with us, I’m for the 
green-wood— the arched bays 
where the silver sands glisten, 
and the waters carry our songs 
to bards of.other lands. We 
must away; for the morning 
light is breaking over loft 
Carran Tuel, Come to the hol- 

17 low trees; away; for the bird 

4 ; j that ever knows when morning 
is athand is trimming his wings; anon, he will sing his matin song.” — 

“Aye, look!” exclaimed Nightstar ; “look at yon red streak, heralding 
the sun: we must, indeed, away; my eyes ache with the rapid brightness 
which floods the sky. Away! The Gonr hum of earth is beginning about 
us; and as theearliest herald of evils that come with day, look at yonder 
WASP 80 SOON ASTIR FOR MISCHIEF— awake to disturb in others the 
repose he cannot himself enjoy. He will not be the only one, ere Mid- 
summer passes, to feel a sting sharper than his own.” 











“Twas as fine a sight as ever I saw,” quoth Randy, as, waking, he 
stretched himself and looked towards the scene of fairy-meeting. ‘"T was 
@ mighty fine gathering intirely, as I could wish to see: people talk of 
having grate imagination and fancy, but they never could fancy those 
things, rushing like the four winds, from—who knows where !—aye, that’s it. 
Where do they come from? Where do they go? If their home was in the 
Stars, they'd be far too happy up there, sparkling in the deep blue sky, that 
has ne‘ther beginning nor end—to come down to this troublesome pil- 
gtimage of a world, where smiles are finished with tears, and the dance 
ends in the coffin! Oh, wirah, wirah! the longer we live the more we see 
of it; and yet we don’t wish to lave it: that’s just for want of faith in 
where we're to go to! I’ve hunted ruins, and mosses, in old trees, and 
deep caves—over and through the Holy Island of Innisfallen, down in the 
|| Mines of Ross, high and low—in flower-bells and under broad leaves, in 





soe eee beside the streams that make -— oy hey ho hag Sa 
ever could make out one of the good people a 

night, they give me no rest; it is Randy here, and Randy there, and Randy 
everywhere with them; and sometime or other they’ll end by taking Randy 
altogether; and I did’nt care, for if it wasn’t for the child-stealing, there’s 
no harm in the craythurs—only for Miss Eva—that’s all--that’s the only 
thing. I thought awhile ago, how much I'd like to be with them, and go 
share in their little innocent wa dew out of flowers, playing at 
hide and seek with the moonbeams, and love in roses! I see it all! 
and yet there ’s some poor unenlightened creatures who would as good as tell 





i 
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a 








me I had not the sight of my own eyes, or the use of my own senses: 

would swear all I saw and heard an there was only a hom, or hie 
bewitched or crazy! They say if the good people were always about Miss 
Eva she’d see them. Why, so she does, many atime. SHE Looxs Nieut- 
STAR FULL IN THE FACE, and does not know it!” and then he walked 





carefully from one flower-pot to another, delighting in keeping everything 
in par as it was in fie use his own expression) “the poor mis- 
thress went away.” Eva would not have a flower touched that her mother 
had planted; and it was great pleasure when her favourites grew and 
flourished. “ There’s twice as man ls this s as there was 
last, Miss, dear,” he had said, when Eva was about to ton a visit to 
the vicarage; and the snowdrops are as thick as hail—a lucky sign, agra ! 

‘ When plants increase 

Our troubles cease,’ 
and I never saw the earth so led with violets—white and blue! You 
could be lost in them, dear; and a wonderful promise of cherries and roses. 
I wish all them fine ladies and gentlemen wouldn’t keep you away from the 
Dovecote: and though Keeldar’s very civil when you're in it, he’s too proud 
to stay with the likes of me, when you're wanting; and, jewel, you're not 
half as rosy or as happy-looking as you used to Ah, avourneen deelish, 
you go too often to THE CHURCHYARD, mourning over the one grave—where 
the sweetest herbs and flowers of spring and summer always grow. Now, 





ncaa GS we test’ 

. with your poor Randy — don’t, dear! where’s the 
pote fe 9h She’d hear ou just as ready from this as to sit there me 
grass that’s long now. as loud as we will, dear, there ay 94 a 
the grave; none that we can hear with our ears, p ave oe 
comes to our heart, after much weeping to comfort us!” an — 
pat Leelge why nite a oe ae 

; wou uce 
a a overwhelm her with accounts of a new of chickens, 


wonderful sagacity 


ing ‘trivial’ that proved how much she was beloved; and 
sidered any the cottage which she conld not bear to resign, and yet could 
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to remain in—recalling, as it did, duri the long solitary 

oot happiness she had enjoyed therein’—she told Randy she would 
er next birthday. 

eee at hand—the Woodcutter eqneaees to have ae all 
things connected with it—save that it was weR birth-day ; while Kitty wept 
unceasingly that the + poe A of her dear lady’s death was so near. 
No one ever thought of calli va ‘ the young mistress,’ her authority was 
altogether of a different kind from that which the term implies: she was, in 
the poetic feeling and Lag ey wl the country, ‘the worlds darling,’ 
‘the Flower of the Lakes,’ ‘the of Mucross,’ ‘ the hearts delight, 
‘the pulse of the heart,’ ‘the world’s cush la machree—’ to all within her 
sphere; and if they loved her before ‘ her trouble,’—with the warm instinct 
of Irish nature, they idolized her after it. ‘Midsummer,’ as I have 
written, was at hand; Randy roused himself from his world of dreams, 
to gather Eva’s favourite flowers, to arland the rch, to trim the roses, to 
DECK THE FAWN—now grown into a doe—with ribbands; and at last, unable 


to shake off the heaviness that weighed upon his spirits, he sat down upon the 
old grass bench and sobbed like a child. “Get up!” exclaimed Kitty, 
“* here’s the world’s darling in sight, and two ladies riding home with her; 
ou ought to be ashamed of yourself, to meet her this way, and she coming 
rom a raal gentleman’s house to stay with us. Make yourself up, like a 
roper servant; and when you open the hall-door, don’t begin b her, 
ut stand straight, and bow—while I curtsey behind—and say—‘ Miss 
here’s the gardener! he would open the door for joy, miss!’ all the other ser 
vants would do the same. We must keep up her consequence, Randy—we 
must keep up her consequence.” 
** She likes things as they are,” replied Yo peep ey an 
attempt to shake down his shaggy hair, and dry his eyes—“ she likes things 
as they are, and no show, Kitty; she’d give me her hand friendly before the 


Queen, if she was to the fore; she has no half-lady-pride in her—not 


she.”’ 

“‘ But we must keep up her co uence, Randy,” persisted Kitty— 
smoothing down her white apron over her black dress ; “I have laid every- 
thing out to the best advantage; and, oh, Randy! if you had but a frill to 
your shirt, you'd look so nice.” 

** I'm very well to have a shirt, let alone a frill—as the plain sweet pea 
said to the feathered columbine ; frill! enagh,” repeated Randy, in a tone of 
contempt. 

“ Randy,” whispered Kitty, “I shouldn’t mind for once, lending you one 
of my caps to pin inside ; just to keep up her consequence.” 

Randy did not deign a reply to this considerate suggestion, but cast a look 


of r th at Kitty. 

- Do Randy, be said and led—for once.” 

“Tm ed of ye, so I am, to think of her consequence. HER conse- 
uence,” the Woodcutter, emphatically, “to be kept up by the ould 

ill of a nightcap !” 

“The t nagur ” muttered Kitty, as she rushed to the door, “ the 
poor dark craythur !” Proud was Kitty of the fine horses, and the fine 
servants, and the beautiful young ladies who brought Miss Eva home, and 
were delighted with the Dovecote, and gave Kitty a golden guinea; and 
Kitty sufficient of bad taste to fancy, that if Miss Eva were dressed 
like them, she would look better than in the plain high robe of black 
silk, ‘without a bit of anything on it but crape;’ and though these 
young ladies were but new acquaintances whom Eva had met at the Vicar’s, 
they deeply regretted from her, and embraced her again " 
extorting a promise that she would soon permit them to withdraw her 
from her solitude once more. 











CT 
“ Paler every time she comes home,” sighed dy: « di 

about my heart, as if I was going to mmo. * weight’s 

lose her altogether. I’m here, miss, dar- 

ling,” he said, gently putting his head 

into the window. “Your poor Randy; 

Keeldar, the baste, came to me the 

minute he got home, and seems per- 

plexed that the fawn’s a doe: he sniffs 

at, and knows, her, but he does not 

understand it. Won’t you come to the 

flowers, miss? I never saw so many 

—, ~ — if it isn’t crying 
e is, and not i me ; ing, 

with her head same ie Rog oe 

thress’s Bible. Oh, then, no wonder my 

head’s grey, and my heart greyer;” 

and es A ee — from 

very sympathy. ut when Eva came 

forth after a time, ing interest in 


everything that interested him, and smiling and talking—receiving thank- 
fully the humble presents of her humble friends, as if they had been jewels 
of price, the Woodcutter revived, as the perishing flowers under the 
of the sun, and thought she looked reaily happy, and longed to go forth and 
tell the villagers that though Miss Eva had been amongst great people, she 
loved her own people better than ever; and she rejoiced at his departure, 
with various little kindly gifts, such as she could afford from her scanty 
store ; for she longed to be alone, 
to enjoy the loneliness—the per- 
fect and entire loneliness — in 
which she could recall the = 
and ponder over the future. Yet 
Randy was far from easy in his 
mind; he felt that some event 
was coming; for on the night 
that preceded that morning, he 
had seen ARMED FAIRIES gathering 
above the trees that shadowed the 
Dovecote ; and though they thus 
supplied proof that they were on 
the watch for Eva’s protection, he 
was anxious, if not apprehensive, 
for the result: something was 
approaching—the issue of which 
he could not guess. 
As the evening advanced, she left 
the precincts of the cottage | 
visit her mother’s grave; - 
there Randy bat beve before her; 
ass around it was 
canned; the whale vent was 
matted over with the 
clover; the head and foot-stones 
were garlanded with the op ae 
Geraldine had loved best; if 
had been no other — for tears, 
Eva would have wept @ . 
cate mark of the a 
tender thoughtfulness. He os 
; fed the robins there; Dis rs 4 
sat in silent commune with the dead, the large-eyed birds 
looking mutely into her face—not chirping, but gazing Se Pres wasetl, 
eyes as if in sympathy. She could hear the murmurs — pie ? 
as the currents from one to the other, through the ot Jois ook 
th ‘ aisles ; 


the 
prea a upon the armorial blaz 


raven—an ominous and unclean bi 
uncared for loneliness and neglect, with the simp 
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: blossomed on her mother’s humble grave. At last she wandered 
ee Oe ‘tarned into the bower, which arose on a mound above the 
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Whitestone Well: it was only a seat, overshadowed by a luxuriant growth 
of bending trees; interlaced by wild roses and climbers of various kinds— 
a pretty rustic spot, whose beauty no art could imitate.” 

The day had . 
passed through its aa ; WU T22. 
fainting hours — } so8 ‘ . 
sighing for the 
cool of evening: 
it had been one of 
the most feverish 
days of afeverish ,* 
summer. Randy’s /, '¢ 
care had kept the }' 
flowers moist and 
the grass green; 
but the water had * 
to be looked for 7: \¥ae 
in the Whitestone 2¥ 
Well—so low had ~ 
itfallen; the cattle 
lowed plaintively 
over dried-up and 
scorched marshes: 
and the waters of 
the lakes seemed 
to recede farther 
and farther from 
their sedgy mar- 
gins nowsindeed, Bs a 
no longer sedgy, € <i 
for the green nf Gene 
had become a brown, sapless, coarse-grained “=~ 7~ 
straw; and the broad leaves of the water- . 
lily were drawn up by the scorching heat 
into crumpled heaps, where nothing, not 


7. pro 









>. 


even @ tiny snail, obtained food; the very She < 4, 
woodpaths were thick with dust, and the ‘e29, _ yi 
bounding river reduced to a peevish brook Cae \ 
—as if it were itself thirsty—crawled, where f 


it had so often triumphed, amid huge stones 

and rocks, Eva felt the enervating effects of such oppressive weather: it 
increased the weariness that weighed her spirits down. She knew she must 
use some exertion for her future maintenance, for her mother’s store must, 
Sooner or later, be exhausted. She was too proud, too right-minded, for a 
hi ment to endure dependence. She felt bewildered and sorrow-stricken ; 
| kind as all were to her, she had no heart-friend—no one to whom she could 
| Open her mind. She knew none who really sympathized with her spirit’s 
|| Yearning for activi. She felt as all feel, in a degree, who have been used 
| to the companionship of souls. At last Keeldar, who had watched her, 





came and laid his head on her lap, and, not receiving the attention he 
&xpected, placed himself at her feet. He had not rested long, however, 
when his flap ears moved ; he arched them upwards, leaving more space for 
sound to enter; and then his tail stiffened, and he moved his nostrils, rose 
»P, turned round, and stood in an attitude peculiar to his race, when 
expecting an intruder. A shadow rested on the grass—a lengthened shadow ; 


| fet stood before her. He removed his hat, and she saw at once that 


“Do you not know me, Eva—not know me/ Am I either so changed or 
so forgotten that you do not remember Cormac Talbot !” 

“Cormac!” repeated Eva, in a tone of the deepest disappointment ; for 
she only thought of one, and though she had no reason to expect him, the 
very shadow on the grass suggested the — of his presence, 

““Yes—Cormac! Will you not speak to me? I who have returned solely 
to see you, whose life has been cheered by the hope that you would hail my 
return as the return of a friend! Surely in nothing have I forfeited my 
right to that title, Eva!” 

She extended her hand, and felt that his was chill and damp. 

“ Will you not speak to me, Eva?” he repeated, 

“‘T am so astonished,” she said, while endeavouring to withdraw the hand 
he still clasped; “ I could not have Pp of seeing you.”’ 

“‘And why not? Did you think I could forget you? Did you fancy my 
love was written as on sand? But I respected your sorrow, and would not 
suddenly intrude upon it.” 

“ You have suffered also,” she said, endeavouring to guide the conversa- 
tion to another theme. 

“‘ My poor mother—yes—but that was long expected. She was never to 
me what your mother was to you, Eva.” 

“No!” she replied, shocked at the implied fault-finding; “there 
were few like mine; but she loved you. ou should not efface such 
memories, sir; those who do so, trample upon graves !”” 

“Tt may be,” he said, carelessly; “ but I came not from the sunny south 
to talk of sorrow, though I respected yours. I have journeyed night and 
day to meet you here to-night. Why even your dog will hardly give me 
welcome !”" he added, in a tone of disappointment. 

“We ought,” said Eva, after the lapse of a few moments, “ we ought 
indeed to welcome back its gentry to this poor country. I am sure that all 
the people will shout a welcome when they hear of your return.” : 

“T would rather you would whisper yours,” he replied, attempting to 
regain the hand she had withdrawn. 

“‘T speak it without a whisper,”” answered Eva, her self-possession fully 
restored ; ‘“‘it would be strange if I did not welcome back the cousin of 
Sidney Talbot to his native land.” : ; ; 

“On no such plea will I owe my welcome here,” he replied, “ Listen, 
Eva; not when I offered my young unpractised heart for your acceptance, 
beneath the sanctuary of that roof, and with the entire approval of your 
mother, did I love you with a tithe of the love with which I now woo you to 
be mine. Eva! you shall hear me.” 

She would have retired; but he prevented her. : 

‘‘T am in nothing changed—no more than you,” she answered. 

“ Still you must hear me,” he repeated. ‘ Hear me once more; you have 
lately seen a shadowing forth of the power and luxury that wealth ones 
You have seen every eye turn in admiration of your beauty, and heard high- 
born lips sound your praises. You have witnessed the strength of position 
and looked upon the wide spread tables that wealth surrounds with grateful 

uests; but think, Eva—think! When in addition to your beauty—to the 
ascination which encompasses you, as with a spell, ae if in @ dition to 
all these, you had the wealth, the station, which Cormac Talbot's wife must 
have—think—think what you would be!” 

“ A self-degraded, self-condemned woman, ashamed to look into my own 
heart, lest it should rise in pene against me ! 4 

“You cannot scorn such power for such good! 

“I do not—I value it—would es 7 it, ig ae | it; but for it I would 

il my soul! Cormac, you know I never loved you. : 
at PT ioe it! yet, oh, Eve zee oxy withstand the deep devotion, the 
i ifice of my whole life!” : 
as ts — said, and may ety 0 wee of pode was voice mellowed 
i i rater tenderness; “‘ you ow I love er. 
mel: de od did; but he has pape long absent ; has failed in the career 
i ition, not his talent, dictated.” j 

Me Who dares to say ~ failed?” interrupted Eva, indignantly; ‘ who 
talks of his failing |” . 
“ ; t but his own words,” said Cormac. 
ag to he renee feae which she had risen. “Then you have seen 
him! where and when?” ne inquired, manny: “ia last letter from 

did not mention having seen you; - 
way not nine weeks past; I see you have not heard ence See. 
Eva made no answer. “I thought he could not write to - un oon 
circumstances,” — Cormac, in a sympathizing tone. ares . 
a8 aa ory " ion almost stifled her 

¢ er what circumstances?” and the question almost s a 
2. Driving in the neighbourhood of Rome, I ng y Soa Eq og 
replied Cormac, “though his dress and bearing were nged, be 

A i laughed at my desiring such acquaintance. 
Stand whe wes Wie me, one d hed him from Eva’s eyes 
Cormac did not see the indignation that flashe “oe ae He me 
oF entrected, that the yest shealt SoS ind hie irit tochon ; at times 
in eur dave of boyheet - = 4” .. h beni’ pover accomplish a 
he abandoned himself to ~ ject eae is ves painful to wit- 
mysterious, task, 08 oe c d; his tem: ruffled at straws; 
none iit Rover cow oy ry | — ot guide his F neil. He worked 
his hand ape paces (once te ny relli the eternal city ; 
velaly Ser 60) geet Par eye | pel failed Eva, you tremble ft 
worked and fi ! Isa again, on poabaenh _ 7 
“It is the moonbeam em . 

“ He spoke of you; for his lone, and cheerioss, and aaneee ne ye " ES 
with more than the ye ed ihe sett wished, in Tess 

intment, that you osen othe ° 

porn rey: on tell me so,” said Eva, ino tans that mode Cormac start. 
“ Can you not add that to the wen ag ‘eth !” exclaimed Cormac, 
“Mow, ‘by every snered tle in. heoven Every artist in Rome has 
“you do me ; I have invented no . ery 





his hair was dark—it was not the nut-brown hair of Sidney. 


and before Eva could rise from her seat, a stranger, for she knew him 
aside’ 


been + rtain. Had he been 
the failure of his task as a ce . Ha 
less se toes, he might have been more 8 . He hasno more chance 
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of becoming a great artist, so to say, than yonder dog of becoming a lion.” 
He turned to look at Keeldar, but he was gone. 

“ Or than you, his cousin, have of taking his noble nature, you would 
add,” said Eva, in the same tone which had before called forth such strange 
sensations. Cormac drew back and paused. ‘ 

“I can endure anything from you, and nothing you can say shall move 
me from my purpose. I will endure anything to save you from yourself, 
from the deep and bitter poverty in which you would plunge, not alone, but 
with him whose love for you has cooled, though his honour may be firm, poor 
and feeble as he is; with him, whom you would drag still more deeply into a 
fathomless abyss of want and misery! Ask yourselfif this be just? Ask 
yourself if anywoman has aright to immolate that which she professes to love ?”” 

“ I have heard you, patiently, sir,” said Eva, “ and will hear you to the 
end: have you finished ?”’ 

No,” he replied ; “not finished, until, on my knees, I again offer you 
the passionate love of a passionate nature. Eva, you love your country; I 
will minister to its prosperity and never leave its shores; you love the people 
—you shall remain their guardian angel, You shall realize the dream of 
your childhood, and pour consolation and bestow comfort upon the hundreds 
whose breath lingers, not lives, within their feeble frames! Does not the 
very fact of your not hearing from my cousin argue his change? Write and 
ask him if he will not gladly resign the contract that clogs, not clings, about 
his heart. Oh, Eva, does not my constancy deserve some word; fair forms 
and bright eyes crossed my path, and sought to win my love—but it was 
yours! Your image lay as an amulet upon my heart, and shielded me from 
sin. Still cold and silent? Eva, speak tome; have you no word for me? 


I offer you wealth, love, honour, faithfulness—all that the fairest and richest | 
covet. Even were Sidney not poor and discomfited, you cannot cling to the | 


tattered fragment of a travelled artist’s worn-out fondness, feeding upon 
voluptuous forms, conniving at impurities I dare not name to you, until his 
sense sickens, and his Pe 

“« Now I have words!”’ interrupted Eva. “TI heard you patiently, though 
my pulses quickened and my heart beat high, though I disbelieved in all but 
your tale of Sidney’s poverty—still I hear on hat should 1 care for 
the love of one who could not penetrate the heavy shadows, that press upon 
the noblest natures like realities, even on their very eve of triumph? What 
should my heart, were it as free as the fleetest roe that bounds to meet the 
sun-beams on Glena, care for him whose mean soul makes poverty a reproach 
and thinks a true and earnest woman’s love could be aught but a shield an 
a staff for protection and support! What should I care for the patriotism that 
may be bought and paid by heartless smiles ? You know the breath lingers, 
not lives, within the frames of those God sent you into the world to sustain ; 
and yet you bargain, in your selfishness, for a heartless hand as a price of 
your return to those you never should have abandoned; and for whose souls 
and bodies, hereafter, if not here, you will be as surely called to account as 
you now stand before me—rich, beautiful, and powerful, in this world’s gifts, 
though unchanged in the nature which made me shrink even from your 
boyish kindness. Sir, were the grass as green over the grave of Sidney 
Talbot as it is where I have been to day, and wheré I would I were even 
now, I would die above it rather than be your wife.” 

As she spoke, and before Cormac could give utterance to the violent 
words that twined like serpents round his tongue, even as he grasped her 
arm within his hand, Keeldar burst upon them with a loud cry of joys there 
was a rustling among the trees, a parting of the branches, and in an instant 
Eva fell upon Sidney’s bosom. Cormac stood unmoved; his lip curled in 

roud defiance; he saw that she had fainted, and it was not until Sidney 

re her into the open air, that her face, upturned to her native heaven, 
astonished him by the high-souled expression that elevated its matchless 
beauty, as the moonlight shone upon it—inspiring him with reverence, as 
ae oe gazed upon the face of an angel. 

“Do not go,” exclaimed Sidney—*‘ do not go—I too hastened to be here 
on Eva's birth-day; I heard your protestations, and while you urged her not 
to sink me into poverty, I loathed myself for seeking her as my bride, when 
I had nothing but poverty to offer her. In bitter self-reproach and agony, I 
turned to leave this hallowed spot—when her priceless pleading, her know- 
I of the shadow which wrestled with me, when weakened by imagination 
and excess of labour, I felt myself a doomed man, cuioetinel by my own 
trembling hand—the shadow which made me doubt the power—the immortal 
power—that Aas conquered! Look up and hear that, Eva, my own Eva; 
though poor and pen , L achieved my purpose; and those of whom he 
truly spoke as doubting, have followed me with generous acclamation ; your 
image, your faith, your hope, your love! by some mysterious spiriting, though 
far away, infused themselves into my nature, and I became, though poor y 
lodged and poorly clad—I became the art-wonder of immortal e! no 
letter could tell you this! I flew, proudof my triumph, to claim your 
promise; I was mad with joy; I saw not, knew not, thought not, of the 
poverty you, Cormac, too truly pictured! I thought of Love and Art, and 
nothing more; yet had she failed a jot, had she wavered, had this marble 
brow become less pure beneath the gorgeous light your golden alchem 
oes upon its yoo —— — _— sought to clasp uieied 

o now—as m an ve, a ormac, tho i 
pot true, you ay f min oad.” y, ugh much you said 

“No,” whisper va, as she raised herself f, i *s bosom, “ 
he did not, he could not.” pert as Star 3 Bins 

“ It was not worthy,” he persisted, “not worthy of you to take 
of the doubts which racked my very soul, when al my pane tev Seats 
where laid bare to =~ seek to rob me of the one ewe lamb; but I for- 
give yor I may well do so when I look here.” 

ways conqueror,” murmured Cormac, and his voice gained 
as he continued—“ you have made your choice, Eva fides Nore ebbia 
chosen between us; the time may come when you will deplore it.” 

“ You must not rush across that lawn with wrathful footsteps,” exclaimed 
the generous Sidney. “ Eva, he did not tell you all the truth—though he 
said more than truth. He did not tell you that at Rome his purse was 
opened to me by a true brother’s hand.” 








o ~ ‘ou touched it not!” she said. 

“I did not; yet his generosity shines no less bright f 
own love !—when I look at you, I cannot wonder that ae forget thee? 
to worship at your feet, and yet,” he added, drawing Eva back and gas} = 
her with more than the true reverence of holiest love, ‘think paar bs 
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that far city home, to which I woo your presence, the air is thick with damp 
unwholesome vapours ; there are no hills to look upon, no woods to wander 
in; thousands of strange eyes will meet yours as you pass, without sympathy 
or common interest; there comes no music to my lofty windows, but the 
monotonous song of some caged bird, whose clear voice cracks amid the roll 
of carriages, or the shrill cries of those who hawk the food—that J have 
wanted means to purchase ; where I have passed hours offering up thanks- 
giving, that you were here, in your own native home, loving an beloved, by 
nature and natural hearts.” - a 
“ That was when the shadows that we spoke of thickened round you, 
murmured Eva; “I do not tremble at such poverty! being passed, ’tis but 
another theme for thankfulness.” : 
“It may return!” said Sidney; “I would not deceive you—not for the 
rice of your own priceless self. The reputation I achieved in Rome,came | 
like electricity on me and all beside; it may cd me to Ep j but 
compliments are tardy servitors to stern necessity. E l 
Cormac fixed his yo upon Eva while Sidney was speaking; but the 
expression of his features was that of perfect hopelessness. 
“ Think of nothing for my sake,” again murmured. ae | 
“ But,” he added, “even if the ringing music of silver and of ty i 
in this city home, J still am doomed to toil all day. I cannot os ne 
abroad, for every moment’s light is precious wealth to the poor eal 
sun—his taskmaster—is too fitful in these climes to brook delay you 


will miss the service and devoir, which are of right your own ; and, oh! you 
hills 


, : : P and 
know not how hard it is to climb the prick at lead by toilsome 
extended paths —by pitfall and morass—to fortune. I often think my very 
nature changed. As he has truly said, I am dark and fitful. me 

“You are a slanderer, Sidney,” she exclaimed, timidly ; wh. 
veiling the deep, earnest, struggling, love, which ta ht her f.. 
banished fear—*“ I am not a child to take fright at shadows w . 
loneliness, yet fade, like our ee in the sun. I ere Tithe 
hopeful, but easily depressed ; and mind the time when you 
are yours), that Eva’s voice and Eva’s look, could —the a hide 
over the heroine, and, unable to repress her tears, she sought 
within the cottage. S - 

Cormac, affecti a spirit that was not in him, cast his light lett oe 
his shoulder, and, addressing Sidney spoke,—as though he. on ante 
and war they say all things are fair;” he could no more ip fidelity 
his voice changed; “I could not have believed that suc ts 
the heart of woman; this truth puts all the school’s p! 
had I won her, I would have borne her beauty in a 
world !—you, if steeped to the very lips in poverty, w! know 
that I shall never taste. She is too high above the — 
for me; fare ye well, cousin—cousins are crosses in a 
is no exception. I would have wronged you if I could; 
me cousin—you’ll forgive me.” 

He walked bravely across the lawn, and passed the bower 
stone Well; then turned, and seeing that Sidney had entered 
sought beneath the shadow of the weeping ash, @ woes -_ 
Eva’s hand, and placing it in his bosom, separa . 
shielded the seat the east wind, and fled across the 
thought that speed might relieve his heated and throbbing 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF 
H. A. J. MUNRO, ESQ., OF NOVAR, 
yo. 113, PARK-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 


In an abode of moderate extent, but qutw 
situated in the metropolis, enjoying a view of 
open space of Hyde Park, with its fashionable 
drives and promenades, backed by the statel trees 
that encompass the site of the ancient % 
and the well-wooded Regal of Kensington, 
we find the apartments literally crammed with 
choice treasures of ancient Art, and . 2 game, 
gathering of the gems of the Britjsh Of 
the latter, Mr. Munro possesses a considerable 
number of Turner’s finest works—indeed, to such 
an extent, that it is here, perhaps, he can best be 
studied, with the exception of his own gallery, or 
in his water-colour drawi in rivalry with the 
collection made by ee. Windus, of Tottenham. 
Entering the our, we 
at the Meaty the right- Here 


is placed— 
7 5. M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘ View of Rome from 
the Capuchin Convent.’ The Colosseum and other 


d window. 


remains of ancient Rome are on the right, St. 
Peter’s in the distance; the Tiber, s: by the 
Ponte Rotto, flows down the centre. If we would 


soar into the regions of mystery, if we would in- 
volve vurselves in the radiations of esthetics, if 
we would discard all the coarse clay and solid 
matter of humanity, let us enter the lists with this 
earthly giant, and seek to probe the ill-understood 
or uninvestigated motives of Turner’s art. Year 
after year the ephemeral critic quails before his 
lustre, and shirks and shuffles as if his presence 
were a pain. ‘There can be no tangible reason for 
this evasion, but a concealed acknow t 
that his powers are not conceived on ordi 
principles, and are not to be grappled with by 
common views or superficial notions. Let us esti- 
mate his theoretic acquirements—the mechanism 
of this ing meteor among the planets. First 
and foremost, he is without doubt or denial Loe so 
fect master of linear perspective and its intri ; 
he is well learned in the grammar of architecture 
and architectural construction. That he is an accu- 
~ onenere drau wy ee o a ee 
wings he made in early days amply testify ; while 
his later works proclaim the elegance of his lines. 
His compositions are the most perfect and beautiful 
ever seen—equal in grandeur of conception to the 
cream of the old masters, and carried out with an 
infinity of details to one great end, by means they 
were completely unacquainted with. He has 
shown us a chiaro’scuro of almost magical power— 
z all the reasonings of previous writers, and 
them into mere twaddlerson Art. From 
the dark he has led us into light, and unfolded a 
creation of new principles. ithout. ing to 
intense shade or dark hues, it is by bright colour 
against bright—by ail the tints of pe an effulgence 
againt intense crimsons or lustrous blues. A simi- 
lar palette of radiance has never existed. To this 
marvellous achievement of chiaro’scuro, senza 
scuro, he has united a knowledge of aérial per- 
spective such as no previous painter ever 
or dreamed of. Thus has he produced those 
of ethereal sublimity whic’ 
ordinary minds. are not yet understood 
benenee ie Catena. - vast AP atin 
mmon nature. re is too much of profound 
science in his works for them ever to be passed 
over as the caprice of a day: they na manny ge 
study 


Bi: 


they require study ; and this i 
become fruitless unless they Bing a ee by 
requiaite , weauaintance with the various theories 
- carry a wor Art to completion. 
Thus it is that those who of understanding 
his extraordi combi ‘ereep out b 
his high qualities, for want of 
to investigate them with 


(Rot connoisseurs) — be 

imhi ars)—being always to 
— impressions coequal with the limits of 
be a work of some time, ere this 


may be placed on the pede. 
Cceupy; but that he wi te eon a 


te, 





the obscurity of darkness; but Turner, des: 

both, and confident in his paints wi 

daylight impregnated with the golden rays of the 
luminary of creation. 


One of the most e 


tance, that the eye may embrace the entire scene ; 
contemplate them for a few minutes ; abstract the 
imagination from coarser material ; and then, what 
visions of delight overpower the mind, and render 
it redolent of creative fancy, rather than of mun- 
dane realities! Not a single thought will break 
eter eremt? ar = there are no wander- 
i to examine wing or the cilling ; 

littlenesses vanish, all petty details become 
contemptible, and the soul is imbued with poetic 
rapture at combinations concealing the means 
but worked into a glorious unity of purpose and 
sentiment. 

Almost all his works are subject to the same 
ordeal of reasoning : they contain similar elements 
of profound beauty; they are only unfolded to those 
advancing spirits who are not trammelled by some 
inherited bugbears of admiration for that only, which 
has been heretofore done. But Turner contemns 
established principles, as laid down by acknowl 
authorities upon Art. When Rossini was told by 
a profound critic and contrapuntist, that in such an 
aria he had violated the laws of musical construc- 
tion, he replied, “‘ Who is my master, that he 
makes the laws for me?’’ Certainly it is the great 
master only who fixes the laws of his art. Who 
made the laws for Raffaelle or Claude to found 
their glorious works upon? At the period the pre- 
sent possessor obtained the pictures we have now to 
notice, there was a strong feeling oguinst the works 
of Turner, and it was much the fashion to decry 
them, even to the ridicule of their purchasers. 
When Mr. Munro acquired ‘ The View of Rome 
from the Capuchins,’ an eminent ng oe of the 
spirits of the age, wiew name, from delicacy, we 
suppress, complimented Mr. Munro on his taste 
and judgment in selecting it, and still more on 
his co in so doing. Now, Mr. Munro’s house 
is visited by eve of refined taste to view 
these pictures. om are fully ge by 
foreign visitors and artists, particularly by Gudin, 
who ranks as the most c of the marine- 
painters of France. The late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, in one of his letters written while travelli 


abroad, observes that everywhere in Italy he 
reminded of Turner more of any other land- 
scape-painter ; and such is the artistic execution 


of space in this ‘ View of Rome from the Capuchin 
Convent,’ that one of our test —? artists, 
a distinguished member of the Royal Academy, 
said, in elucidation of its masterly aérial per- 
spective, that you might throw a stone at it in the 
belief that you would not hear the sound of its fall. 

J. Wywants. ‘ Landscape.’ A picture of small 
size, with figures. 

G. Tersore. A lady habited in black, drink- 
ing from aglass in her left hand, and holding a 
jug with the right hand. 

. Curr. ‘ Farm Buildings.’ A cowherd and 
two cows in front; some figures in the. middle 
distance 


Str J. Rernowps. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Stanhope, 
the Mother of mee Southampton.’ A sittting 
figure, dressed in white. 

J. M. W. Tunwer. ‘ Modern Italy,’ the en- 
graved picture. A simple anecdote of an Italian 
vender of plaster casts, who came to Mr. Munro’s 
house, more for Turner’s art than volumes 


f verbosity would exemplify. When standing 
before the” Modern Italy he was permitted to 
view, the exclaimed, “‘ Che bella 


poor wanderer 
schizzo!” He saw his beloved sunny clime 
and gave vent to the joyous ejaculation. 
R. P. Bontneton. ‘ Francis I. and Gabrielle 
d’Estrées.’ Brilliant in colour, and elegant in 


drawing. 

. ‘Landscape.’ A boy bathing; 
coms Bots and thee in the Pron de on 
a 


Srernanorr. A com from “ Ivanhoe.” 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Grand 

Canal.’ The engraving from it is dedicated to her 

Majesty. The subject was so much admired 


the series where she is the tea-table 
poy amy) rth ne fy gy lover. This, with the 
Newgate scene, was rescued from the fire at Font- 
— 
4) e. 

Jan Steen. An interior, with three figures 


regaling ; a man an egg. 
. Constasie, R, e Tonlenpe—View of 
Hampstead Heath.” 

W.Erry, R.A. ‘ Venus recumbent with Cupid.’ 
Bt ConsTaBLe, R.A. Another View of Hamp- 


Heath. 
J. M. W. To 


RNER, R.A. Breeze 
on the Dutch Coast.’ Admiral Van Tromp is re- 
presented in his . 

Jan Srexn. Several figures in front of a 
cottage; a man » holding his hat; and 
another a . 

Py maar x rng my a Interior 
of Newgate,’ where she p- 

Grevuze. ‘ Head of a Girl,’ ontbatt a portrait. 

D. Macuisz, R.A. A com ten Ha three 


figures, from one of Sir E, L. Bulwer’s romances. 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘ View of the Cam 


Vaccino, Rome, the Colosseum in the middle 
Boxatt. Lady reclining, h a letter. 
P. P. Rupens. An sketch of a 


River God and two Nymphs, one laden with fruit, 


a cornucopia, &c. 
G. 8. Newton, R.A. ‘The Female Student.’ 


RemBranpt. ‘Lucretia.’ A half-length female 


of Count Pour- 


tales. 

J.M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘ Ancient Italy,’ the 
companion to the ‘ Modern Italy,’ on the opposite 
the widely-circu- 


lamen 
collection in all his varieties of subject ; ee 4 
they can nowhere else be so well j of, " 
Munro also the . Market,’ 
engraved by Quilley, but not hung up, for want 
f 


of space. 

J. Boru. ‘ Landscape and Waterfall.’ 

ome 9 og in grisaille of ‘ The Dis 
covery 0 Mg 

P.. Wouwermans. ‘A Lentorepeen Be Banks 
of a River, a small Island in the ie 

Faanauein. ‘ A Child on a Couch; 
the Mother watching, and holding a Guitar.’ 

G. Romney. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Billington.’ 

8. A. Hart, R.A. ‘ Religious Ceremony in 
Catholic Church.’ 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
J. Born. A large landscape with a bridge in 
the distance, figures and cattle in front. 
Vaverito CasTetui. ‘The Assumption of the 


J Born. ‘ and: Figures.’ A small 
gem of Art, sunny rich in colour; the figures 
are probably intended to depict ‘ The Flight into 
"hy 
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Parmectano. ‘ The Education of Jesus.’ A cir- | fame propagated by 
cular picture, from the Orleans collection. seen it, to visit England 
urpo. ‘Cleopatra with the Asp.’ A whole- | when he had done so, was 
i i in the artist's best 
with ele- 
Robert 


ON A SCREEN IN THE DRAWING-BOOM. 

A. pet Sarto, ‘ Dead Christ, the ee: 
ing, attended b two Angels.’ This great 
lived im friendship with Michael Angelo, and it 

i said, that great man furnished 








of , and was 
saosin in Paris sa Teachicr by the p oes 
present proprietor, w accor i e 
Pf honows in the Drawing-reom. place | Saviour; the living figures are influenced by im- 
_ * fhe Toilet of Venus,’ yo a of —— The —— is of BACK DRAWING-ROOM. 
Bologna. A capital | Andrea’s preferable manner, os tt! latter pic- | Grorcions. Portrait of a Duke of Ferrara, 
, size of ‘ Petite Na- tures he adopted a fusion of objects remote from | W. Van pe Veupe. ‘A Sea Breeze.’ 
chief of the Bolognese | the manly severity of the present great workofArt.| Ricnazp Wirson. A large landscape, * 
of Corregio’s forms, is _On the side of this screen there is @/| on the Thames, with Sion House, Isleworth.’ 
y of action in the at- | pictare, by N. BanamwEm, representing Jupiter| Jan Steen. ‘The Repast , 
tendant Grace, on the left of the picture, with | sud Calisto, life-size figures, half | .. The | of the painter, his wife, and 
of Venus in ‘ The cation of | picture has great merit of pencilling, vigorous | smoki 
tones, powerful colour; but, as may be i 
imagi it is the very antipodes of the Andrea 
del and, as it is placed on the same easel at 
the back of this picture, becomes in truth its very 
’ Replete with reverse in situation, as well as in ideal conception. 
t forms worthy of the pupil of Claude. On another easel in the Drawing-room are placed 
. Garnorato. ‘The Adoration of the Shep- two pictures, one on either side, locked in cases. inson, 
herds.’ a a. —— the comer ee Pee | — these a beauteous but unfortunate lady has 
Guerctno. ‘St. Jerome, an Angel blow- ures are opened, the visi “it eae prema’ i " | 
tag the Teepe” of the collection. We begin first many of his works, and enables the 
tuata. ‘A Sacred Allegory renowned picture of visitor to judge justly of Sir Joshua’s splendid seale 
of Christ and the Virgin Mary in the clouds, of colour. 
surrounded by Angels, and a Saint kneeling in N Borg ; 1 Srr D, Wrixre. ‘ The First Ear-ing.’ An | 
” ~The Count Pepoli says this 1 possession agreeable group of two elegantly-attired womer, 
; and a little lady, undergoing a sacrifice to the 
vanity of ornament. The picture was painted in 
the same year as the ‘ Columbus,’ and is engraved. 
A. WATTEAU. ith Figures.’ 


wept over by the 





Fe 


same size and of thesame period of Raffaelle’s wo 
The Virgin is represented nearly in a 
the infant Jesus on to i i 
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ona ; the heads 
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t i and solid, having ret: ity Anne:’ w 

liett. int i , Christ sleeping in the 

. Portampenc. ‘Landscape, Ruins, and ition i T. SrormarpD, R.A. ‘ 
Madonna and A. 


—— urpassed 
rttan. ‘ Jupiter and Ganymede.’ . We had the opportunity of view- 
Gionotons. ‘The "Child, and St. John.’ once, in company with one of our 
Gurpo. ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds.’ historical painters, who has 
J. Beturt. ‘ Virgin and Child.’ incessantly the 
Bonrracio, A seated female emblematical of of Raffaelle. Hi i i W. Van pe Vets. Marine 
Justice. i i — bearing the 
Jur10 Romano. ‘Dance of Angels.’ A small otherwise 
circular picture. 
H. Swawevetvr. Italian landscape, with a 
man driving cattle. (Cove) 
A. Evsmermer. ‘ and his Daughters.’ 
Tixtoretro. ‘The Descent from the Cross.’ 
Rosens. ‘The Meeting of Jacob and Laban.’ 





A. CaRracet. 
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J x. Two — of Turks. 
ith a whitehorse. ‘Nymph ’ 
een Pastor. Waggon and Horses on a Road? 
Marshy scene. he any mene fe ome 

R.A. ‘Children on Seashore, 


GauysporouGH. Portrait of a lady. 

Siz J. Reynoups. Portrait of Kitty Fisher, 
with Doves: this picture was inherited from Sir 
Joshua by his niece, the Marchioness of Thomond. 
Portrait of his sister in dark dress and hat. 

ARIADNB. Portrait of Macklin, with a vigorous 
head of King Lear on the back. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Kitty Fisher as Danaé. Head from the group of 
‘Charity.’ 

Sint Lawrence. Portrait of Mr. Fox. Sketch 
of Mrs. Woolf, 

R. Wuson. ‘ Italian Seene—View of the Villa 
Madama.’ ‘ Italian Scene, with Temple.’ English 

. Grand landscape, with robbers. 
olsteneroft. 

T. Sroruarp, R.A. ‘The Elements,’ and 
several others. 

J. M. W. Turner, 5s = Mark’s cong by 
Moonlight,’ engraved and dedicated to the pro- 
aac illustrating these lines from “ Childe 

arold”’ :— 


Or1z. Portrait of Mrs. 


“ But Nature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once w. 3 dear, 

The pleasant oe of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 
‘Ostend, with a violent Squall.’ ‘ Rotterdam, with a 
rough Breeze.’ ‘ Avalanche in the Valley of Aosta, 
Savoy.’ ‘ Landscape, with Dolbaden Castle, North 
Wales.’ Besides others by Maclise, Hilton, Pyne, 
Gudin, and Brockey. By the ancient masters 
there is an important picture of ‘ Venus seated on 
a Couch, holding the Bow up, which Cupid is en- 
deavouring toreach’; it is a grand work by Paul 
hsoroeget and came mo * Colonna Palace ; 

ides fine specimens, which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate, by Both, Pynaker, Salvator Rosa, 
G. Poussin, Parmegiano, J. Bellini, Paduanino, 
Titian, Wynants, Ruysdael, Backhuysen, Cuyp, 
Vanderneer, J. Steen, Metzu, De Hooge, G. Dow, 
G. o Crayer, Vandyke, Watteau, Lely, Jan- 
sens, &c, 

A recent acquisition is a very fine Titian, in size 
and quality resembling that in Mr. Rogers’s col- 
lection, of ‘Christ and Mary in the Garden” It 
Tepresents the Virgin and St. Joseph seated in a 
landscape, the i t Christ kissing his Divine 
Mother. It was formerly in the Leopold Gallery, 
and afterwards in the Vienna Gallery, and is en- 
apes and described in both these collections. 

e have also omitted to notice a fine Terburg, 
called ‘ The Glass of Lemonade,’ formerly in the 

Sr —— > ton 

tr. Munro possesses near drawings 
Turner, of the highest quality, which are Bc 
in portfolios under the ottomans in the dra - 
room ; indeed, every part of the house is li y 
loaded with artistic treasures—prints, drawings, 
bronzes, and antique marbles. 

_ We should ill ‘Sedans our to the dis- 
tinguished and zealous collector such a va- 
riety of important specimens of Fine Art, if we 
failed to add that Mr. Munro has not contented 
himself by acquiring them, but has 
studied the art itself. The visitors wil] expe- 
rience as much delight as surprise at the elegant 
crayon drawings and oil-pictures, chiefly of female 
heads, that he will chance to see oceasionally in 
the rooms. The beautiful works of the 
painters we have enumerated have 
— with their graces, and the taste displayed 

the execution might be envied by many persons 
— onal ae. 
chun Tu. liberal aecess to the 

» for it is a pleasant to 
record our thanks, our on sanerta haben 
merely been enabled to indicate by name and sub- 


ject a number of capital works, each of which 

singly is snonting of study; we lament that we 

colle, eat ® ted account of so extensive a 
on, . 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS.—NO. I. 


June, 1847. 
A WORK must have its preface, even a letter its 
ration; and, in a first letter from Paris on 
Art, the fore word, , turns on 


"esteem, or rather, alas! the no-esteem, in 
which British Art is held here. An English stu- 
dent, in a circle of French artists, or Art-critics, 
has it daily thrown in his face:—‘ In England you 
have no Art—who are your artists ?”” He modestly 
mentions Flaxman, Wilkie, Lawrence. Reynolds. 
Sometimes, with s i it is replied :—* Flax- 
man, Wilkie! We thought were Germans. 
Well, well, they had some talent; but who are 
they, to put against our army of dead and living 
masters?” Truly h, one is smothered, like 
a Samson under the Philistines, by the weight 
of mighty names with which the past and the 
present render France glorious. One dares speak 
no more of England; and gradually, do what one 
will, the conviction settles down heavily on the 
mind that British Art is yet to enter into renown ; 
its kingdom has yet to come; and the few great 
stars that have shone out upon its dawn were but 
as prophets of the golden noon yet torise. One 
even, § off in & current of French opini 
comes at length to forget that British Art is; 
aowhere here one reads of it; nowhere one 
sees it: it seems yet to discover. Somewhat thus 
had I felt for some time; but, walking the other 
evening to and fro, alone and quiet, in the Academy 
Court, and ing over these things amid the 
“old marbles, ever beautiful,” of wondrous 
Greece, I felt that all this-is not true. If these 


may have slept, shall not sleep for ever. 

age, very breath-air yet ripples with the 
harp-chords of and Shelley and K has 
put to nurse, most surely, in the lap of the Muses 


its Apelles, its Phidias, its Raffaelle, who shall yet 
conquer for Britain the bag Bn ire of Art. 

That the French give Britis 
the result, in plai 
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sees 
Descartes and Montesquieu. It is d peine 
can muster an excommunicated priest® 
womant to take the great questions of h 
to heart. Png gy eae gh ate 
bearing off into the desert thoug 
that should rest on the soul of each man, ’ 
heaven-floating clouds from which the land 
in showers of fertile teachings. History is the 
-bearing branch on the drooping tree 
French literature. Art ona Soe on 
heartand an earnest 
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’ is ed 
cellent account, and the stuff, taking! 
broad folds, is arranged oak conte suite The 
whole shows with great effect against the blue 
heaven, bending over the river and the Louvre 

te 


t to the town of Dijon, which is erecting a 
saleuneaih to the celebrated founder of Clairvaux ; 
and is certainly a really good work of Art, not the 
only one, though, of our artist, whose name is 
already well based. 

On the Ist of May, as if to take their part in 
the celebration of the Féte du Roi, there were 
mounted on their pedestals, at either end of the 
Carousel Bridge, four statues in stone, py bee Peti- 
tot, personifying the town of Paris, Seine, 
Commerce, and Art. They are of course “ own 
sisters” to all other such dames in stone or marble. 
But, the conventionalisms of the case aside, they 
make a really ~~ ornament to the bridge, 
and finish it well ff. The are of cast 
iron, and are to serve as lodges for the tolltakers. 
M. Petitot is member of the Institute and pro- 
May was his 


“ muling P 
short he is rich in 
But Lavater wo 


be that these ne amie Art 
have cooled down in genius, or they can’t be 
“ bothered” professing seriously, certain it is, some 
of them make a mere sham of correcting ; 
with a few mere commonplaces, and 
no one jot the earnest young student, They 
evident) 80 


as well sta — iy would do so, were 
it not for francs (nearly £100) attached to 
this w away two hours, twice or three 


a week, for a month. 
I must quote you a fine sentence of the distin- 
guished and intellectual Minister of Public In- 
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of it, pas 
ung students to be able to dis- 
religious and some are 


pecially, there 


efforts 
at t which, had they but been accom- 
by a daring entry into foreshortening, 
pnd have \ en lore for study worthy 
not only of the “ exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey,” into which the most ancient of all the 
phets only “ began to enter a day’s journey,” 
a even of chisel of Greece, perhaps centuries 
of centuries after. 
Journals, artistic and other, for the last three 
against the 


concentrating, by » int i 
single artists the three chief divisions (architec- 
ture, statues, and bas-reliefs) of the works which, 
are to form the great National Monument 
in the Invalides, the Tomb of the Emperor. One 
artist, Simart, for the execution of the statue of 
Napoleon, and the ten bas-reliefs, has placed 
in his hands about £ . A hundred an — 
feet seven of bas-reliefs is certainly tas 
enough to keep in motion the brains and hands of 
one man, for a short time. For twelve CS pager) 
Pradier. has been paid about £ ; and 
the architect Visconti will no doubt come 
out of the affair equally well spoil-loaded. How- 
ever, on dit that two of the bas-reliefs are to 
be confided to Jouffroy, who had already obtained 
one of the two at the entry of the crypt ; and whose 
lately-finished ‘St. Bernard’—one of the best 
and most fitly arr ures of modern 
pture—has served to raise still higher a talent 
already distinguished by the facade of the Jeunes 
Aveugles, the Baptistry of St. Germain-Lauxer- 
rois, and other works. The ensemble of the 
Tomb, the subjects of the bas-reliefs, &c., this 
letter is y too long to enter upon; but in 
my next I hope to give you an idea of the whole 
monument, from w.—— Ingres is at 
present ting a t of the Baroness Roths- 
child. Considerable bitterness has been fermented 
by the ex m that he was to monopolize the 
whole paintings in the elegant new Church of St 
Vincent ies erage declined the ae 
taking, already, it appears, eno in 
hand, or in ‘hin bil tok of tne 
H. Lehmann ma portrait of Lamartine, 
and a picture for the Duke of Montpensier.— 
Foyatier, whose nae *Spartacas’ is one of the 
best statues in the Tuileries Garden, has finished 
a ‘Joan of Arc,’ the bronze for which has been 
furnished by the Ministry, from English cannon 
taken in battle——The grand altar of St. Eustache 
has at been cleared of the scaffolding ; and 
the of the Virgin at St. Germain-Lauxer- 
rois, ted by Amaury Duval, has just been 
opened. But to mention properly works lately 
executed or executing in py other edifices, 
by order of the town and other authorities, would 
require a separate article, which I may give when 
you have space for it, and would stir up other 
towns to “ go and do likewise.” 7.0. M. 


GERMANY.—Mounicu.—One of the luminaries 

our metropolis for Berlin, where he intends re- 

a considerable time, for the of 

the fresco of ‘ The Fall of the Empire 

of Nimrod,’ a full account of which we gave in our 

last number. We antici: much from the artist, 

who intends to a novel method which 
secures the 





Eugene Neureuther has made another beautiful 
etching illustrative of the chief incidents of one of 
Grimm's tales, ‘ Aschenbuttel,’ or 
Proce nigger d in oo oe ee as -" — 
uction, ‘ Dornroeschen’ (Eglantine). e 
only regret that in Germany so little love for this 
description of artistic works prevails: the reason 
—_— * y arises from the a — 

e people at large possess of its beauty an t. 
bed rs | of any branch of the Fine Arts 
must d d, ina ter or less d , upon the 
ability of the majority of a community to estimate 
its true worth, and this can only be effected by 
art-education.——King Louis, convinced that the 
agree of altar- deserves encouragement 
n itself, independently of the localities where they 
are placed, has ordered Henry von Hess to exe- 
cute one of large dimensions for the Pinacotheca. 
——The very able sculptor Widnmann, of our 
metropolis, is about to model a colossal bust of 
Frederic List, the late famous national economist. 
Judging from the sketch, it will be a fine work 
of art. 

Wourzsure (Lower yy ne me t 
age, we rejoice to remark, is productive of monu- 
mental art, inasmuch as every city or country 
seems desirous of commemorating important 
events or honouring the illustrious by the erection 
of such works of art. King Louis, bearing in 
mind the great and enduring merits of the old 
Bishop Julius Echter von Mespelbrunn, & 1617 
the founder of the University and of the Academical 
Hospital (one of the greatest establishments of 
this kind in Germany, and celebrated for the medi- 
cal school connected with it), some time since re- 
solved to place a colossal statue of the 
po: in front of the noble and magnificent 

milding of the Institution. The statue was 
modelled by the very able Munich a Widn- 
mann, and cast in the Royal Foundry of the metro- 
polis of Bavaria, where this splendid work, prior to 
its removal, was exhibited and much admired. It 
forms a noble ornament to the city, which till now 
had not anything recommendable in monumental 
art. The idea may be dated so far back as the 
King’s residence in the Palace of Wurzburgh (one 
s the finest royal abodes in Europe), when Crown 

rince. 

SrutrGart.—A painter in Heilbronn (one of 
the provincial towns of Wurtemberg), named Gus- 
tavus Baumann, has invented an ingenious substi- 
tute for oil-painting, by preparing metal plates for 

ing impressions of drawings in oil-colours. It 
will be omg ys that a A ee nt pede 
sian tleman, Lipmann, discovered a me 

imftati oil-pictures ; but there is not the least 
similarity in the two contrivances. Baumann is 
about to Br se a specimen of his art, the 
trait of the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg. 


t is 
extraordinary how fertile the present age is in 
expedients to facilitate the making of works of 


art popular among the public. 

IBNNA.—This year’s Exhibition, containing 
exclusively works by native artists, — on 
the whole, no claim to a higher rank than medi- 
ocrity. Among the better productions of his- 
torical painting, of which there were. many 
examples, we noticed Rahl’s ‘ Manfred’ ; Schwem- 
minger’s ‘ Parting of Chriemhild from 2 orth 
Wur s ‘ Death of King Ottocar of Bohemia’ ; 
Engerth’s ‘Combat of King Ladislaus with Akus 
the Comane’; some scriptural subjects by a young 
artist, Von Zichy (whose talent ises much), 
and Bender; and a fine Francis 
Hayez of a subject from Venetian history. Genre- 
painting, abounding here as everywhere from a 
obvious causes, and assuming a more di 
character, becomes from vo ta day more preva- 
lent i a great number 


gravings ee es that on the eve of 


for the Kunstverein 
‘eon wed of this from Raffaelle’s céle- 
ead ee 


aticau, ‘ The Dispute on the 
of the four executed for Pope Julius 
fall della dea 


of this subject—one 
-, in the Sn ager tg ne 
in which 





’ associated ted Wi 

of the mye Ch ; 

a ars e Trini Ew “ 
Haffacle's biographers, «temaine 
mediate point of the artist’s life, 
it into two equal parts, seems to 
road he had gone over and that he had atill 
verse.” M. Keller went to Rome in 1842 


purpose of making a drawing from 
which, he is of opinion, is fast 
this drawing measures about ace et 
and a half, and is very elabora 
engraving, which is nearly of the same 
therefore, be one of the largest i i 
reflects the highest credit on 
judgment and taste have induced them 
so worthy a subject whereon to exercise 
of the engraver : ee ee M. 
plate will do honour to himse 
ployed him to execute it. The prints 
tributed to the subscribers who were 
holders of the year, and had been su 
five preceding years ; but it is also e: 
some wll be struck off for circulation in 
pnt mn Mt ispute on the 
engraved by Volpato, but on a smaller scale. - 
ITALY.—Napues, May 21.—This day 
auguration of the splendid monument, erected 
the e: and by order of the Crown Prince 
Bavaria to the m of Conradine, the last 
the Hohenstauffens, took in the Church 
St. Mary del Carmine, in the presence of the 
benefactor, who thus honoured the fate of 
magnanimous but unfortunate German Prince 
whose end terminated the most memorable era of 
the middle » This noble work of Art, modelled 
at Rome by Thorwaldsen, was there executed in 
Carrara marble by the very able German seulptor, 
P. Schoépf, a resident of the same city. 
pedestal, with its additional ornaments, is 
Sa roeueentohis ane a 
taking his last fare of his mo’ 
reverse, his bidding adieu to his fellow-suiferer 
Prince Frederic. e may infer from this 
cumstance, and from the fact of the Crown Pri 
having visited almost all the ateliers 
of the most eminent artists at Rome, 
commissions for various works, that 
same love for the Fine Arts as his illustrious . 
AMERICA.—New Yorx.—Our June number 
contained vi pap poten of idee eat ron 
tion in this ; we have since 
our pense with the Seventh Report. of the 
American Art-Union. This Society differs in some 
essential features of its plans from our own, imas- 
aot heer cara 
ment the of selecting ; 
committee are annually by the e 
The subscription is five dollars, en each 
see and aE hs cans 
ve artists—an: to  ostge 
Institution 
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THE FLOWER-GROUPS OF M. BRAUN. 
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GLASS VESSELS, &c., FOR ICE. 


back, the idea of employing their 
their steam-vessels in the importation of 
ly unprofitable as Ice, 
en the minds —— ~ 
most enterprising and speculative mer ts; but 
the pr — of civilization, and the increase of 
wealth, have always engendered a demand, and a 
necessity, either actual or imaginary, for articles of 
luxury and utility, of which former tions 
stood not in need. The iron age of Rome—the 
contemporaries of Brutus and Cato—knew nothing 
of the sumptuous indulgences to which their 
successors yielded after their conquests in the 
east; nor was the igality of Antony so profuse 
as that of Vitellius, Heliogabalus, Galba, and 
Domitian, when 

“ luxury 


In lay straining her low thoughts 
To pee wants,” 


A Few 


and senates met to consult on the best mode of 
dressing a turbot. But the introduction of ex- 
pensive habits, and even of superfluous gratifica- 
tions into a crowded community, is not without its 
advan , inasmuch as it calls into existence 
be n role endless — f ead fur- 
n em ent to multitudes, and supplying 
Spendine aeteetal for labour, skill, and invention. 
So long as mankind are satisfied with the mere 
necessaries of life, they must be content to 
remain “ hewers of wood and drawers of water ;”’ 
‘but the first inroad being made on their early 
simplicity of customs and manners, it is easy to 
foresee refinement, magnificence, the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences, and the enjoyments 
of polished society will follow as natural results. 
the articles of commerce which the 
requirements of modern habits have rendered 
n , hone appears so singular as the importa- 
tion of ice to this country from the other side of 
the Atlantic. That an extensive demand for this 
article should exist will, however, occasion no 
surprise, if we consider it not only as an article of 
luxurious indulgence, but also as one of obvious 
utility. As a means of preserving meat, fish, 
butter, and various other comestibles requiring a 
low temperature, its advantages are abundantly 
manifest, nor less so when applied to medical 
urposes: the use of ice in the cooling of wines 
8 not a modern custom ; for classic authors inform 
us, that when the Romans brought their wine to 
table, it was through strainers in which 
were small pieces of ice, and it was sometimes 
both cooled and diluted by an admixture of 
snow, with the mode of preserving which, for 
summer use, the ancients appear to have been 
acquainted from a very remote period. Till within 
ae po Ss a the culty and cost of 
pr ce in country, and of keeping it 
till — had confined the use of it aakit 
the affluent; but the spirit of American mercantile 
enterprise, oy the idea of yo ge hither 
a quantity of Arctic crystal, which met with 
80 cary a sale, that a ry ae was sooner after 
formed for the of introducing it on a far 
more extended scale, and at a large reduction of 
jaca so that in the place of a disagreeable and 
nferior article, collected from all the ponds and 
ditches in the hbourhood of the metropolis, 
we are now supplied in abundance and perfection, 
with a pure and wholesome commodity, fresh as 
the springs from which it is formed. 

Wenham Lake, whence the largest supplies are 
derived, is situated about eighteen . from 
Boston, in the United States; it is a beautiful 
sheet of water, cov an area of nearly five 
hundred acres, and has always been celebraved for 
its remarkable purity, having no inlet, and 
fed solely by Springs its elevation above the level 
of the sea derable ; surrounded by hills, 
and at a distance from any ~_ city, it receives 

no contamination. to the great th of 
the lake, the ice obtained it is remarkable for 
its solid , seen, so different from that 
from shallow waters, which is spongy in its texture 


and uently dissolves ra when 
to the air. Owing also to the eivvadien of the Lake, 


the ice there formed is frozen at a much lower tem- 
perature (an a of about zero of Fahrenheit) 
it would be in a warmer situation; and it 
uently requires much greater exposure to 
it to the temperature at which it melts. 
People lose sight of the fact that, although water 








will freeze at 32 degrees, ice is formed from that 
point down to perhaps 25 degrees below zero; and 
with each reduction in temperature at the time of 
formation, increased perfection of crystallization 
and increase of solidity is attained. It requiresa 


lower temperature to form ice at all upon dee 
water than upon shallow, and, consequently, all 
ice so formed is of better quality. 

Thousands of tons of ice are now annually 
shipped from Boston to the East Indies, the 


being filled with sawdust, which serves as a non- 
conductor of heat between the ice and the external 
air. When the ice first forms, it is carefully kept 
free from snow, until it has become a foot thick ; 
then it is considered fit to be cut: this process 


— E> 
” 

<< 

so 


of blocks is then sawed out, and the remainder 


are split off towards the ing thus made, with 
an iron bar; a slight blow being sufficient for 


that purpose, y in very cold weather. 
When Sheol ten the enads, the block is 





West Indian Archipel 0, to ; 
-_ o ener oe p me I of poe insuri 
e formation of a su ev i 

the mildness of the = a pm how, — 
failure in the crops in the same locality : PA aa 
the case during the winter of 1845, at which wieied 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company were alone able 
to meet the demands for the article. 





_— —_ connected with this 
novel and interesting; our s will 

of a brief allusion te them. "On the cto fe om 
lake, the company have erected storehouses 
capable of containing 20,000 tons of ice: ; 
houses are constructed of wood, with double walls 
all round, two feet apart; the intermediate space 


trade are both 


commences by driving a small hand-plough over 
the surface in transverse directions, mar 
the ice into squares of hase Be inches ; anotl 
plough drawn by a single horse, follows, which 
cuts it to a depth of six inches; one entire range 


taken up by means of an ino-hook, placed upon & 


latform, which stands ready " ’ 
open this, when sufficiently loaded, it pnd 
over the ice, and finally deposited in 


house. 
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en and twelve horses will cut and stow 
PE ig Lae hundred tons a day; in favourable 
weather one hundred men are sometimes employed 


at once, for in addition to filling their own ice- 
houses at the lake and in the large towns, the 
company fill a large number of private ice-houses 

















in the winter of 1845, 75,000 tons were 
shipped, employing two hundred outward- 
bound vessels. e average price at which this 
valuable article may be obtained in Lon- 
don, is about £6 10s. per ton. Upwards 
of 5,000 tons have already been imported 
into England, and it is a somewhat sur- 
circumstance connected with its 
transit, that though transported to this 
country in the heat of summer, the blocks 
are scarcely, if at all, reduced in bulk; a 
fact which is accounted for by the low 
temperature at which they are frozen, and 
by their being so large that they ex 
a very small surface, in proportion to their 
weight, to atmospheric action, and con- 
sequently are not so liable to be dissolved 
as smaller and thinner pieces are. 

The probability of the use of this 
luxury becoming general, from the facility 
with which it may be obtained, and its 
comparatively low cost, has induced our 
manufacturers to turn their attention to 
the construction of appropriate utensils 
= its ordi introduction at table. For 

Lm good ass appears to be the fittest 
material, as Rannenting better with the 
transparent and brilliant substance it may 
hold, than either gold or silver, or any 
other metal. Among the numerous de- 
signs we have seen, none appear more 
suitable or more elegant, than the various 
dishes, jugs, pails, &c., manufactured b 
Messns. F. anp C. Os_er, some of whi 
we think worth introducing to our 
readers by means of engravings. The 
first two on the opposite page represent 
ice-dishes; these as well as the other 
articles, are made either in transparent, or 
in frosted glass, as it is termed, or with 
the two qualities combined; in this latter 
state, they are ——e beautiful. 

In order to prevent the ice from dis- 
solving too rapidly by remaining in the 
water, which a heated room will unavoid- 
ably produce, the dish is provided with 
a moveable glass lining, perforated in the centre, 
and having slots or _— down the side; these 
carry off the superabundant moisture, and leave 
the blocks of ice still solid and com- 
paratively dry. Water is the greatest 
enemy of ice. Sunshine melts it far 
less rapidly than even cold water. 
Water at 40 degrees will dissolve ice 
more rapidly than dry air at 70 
degrees. Our second engraving con- 
sists of an ice-plate and a goblet for 
water, each good of their kind, and of 
distinct patterns. The jug and large 
dish which follow are excellent ex- 
amples of glass manufacture, correct 
in outline, massive in construction, 
yet without heaviness ; the upper part 
of these jugs is sometimes made 
transparent, and the lower left frosted 
or opaque; the effect of this is both 
chaste and elegant. The last two 
objects are vases or pails, which 
may be used either as wine - coolers, 
or for freezing fruits, creams &c. ; 
they are ex ly in form, 
and must add considerably to the 
elegance of a well-furnished table. 
In America, every respectable family 
makes use of ice in a greater or less 
degree, but we have yet to learn the 
various applications of which it is 
susceptible. By means of a Refrige- 
rator, or portable ice-house, every 
a would be enabled in the 
most sultry weather to keep for 
weeks, if , joints of meat, 
and every kind of eatable likely to 
be spoiled by ex to a warm 
temperature; a b of ice, weigh- 
ing a few , placed within it, 
is a a several ag od ora 
piece put in contact with butter or 
jellies, will preserve their solid con- 
sistence, and prevent 





“ ice-tongs,” which accom the ice-dish ; and 
which are eyes 5 iuuabuaed with teeth, so as 
to assist the removal of the ice-lump to the wine- 
cooler or the glass, 

Messrs. OsLER have devoted much attention to 
this subject: no manu of Glass in 
England—and certainly none on the Continent— 
have succeeded in introducing Ye or more 
delicate crystal: in this respect their produce far 
surpasses that of Bohemia: and they have been 
led to study good forms and ornamentation in 
the articles they manufacture for Ice, not only be- 
cause they are assiduously seeking improvements of 
all kinds, but because the Wenham e Ice Com- 
pany have selected their establishment, as ad- 
mirably calculated, from its nature and extent, to 
promote the plans in progress for the use of ice 
on a still more general and en scale. Messrs. 
Osler have consequently been justified in an ex- 
penditure that, perhaps, mere “ chance sale "’ could 
scarcely have warranted. The objects we have en- 
— are but few of many: for they have manu- 

actured a variety of all shapes, sizes, and 
prices. It will be readily unders that although 
our engra represent the forms of some of them 
—with sufficient conta ee | convey no idea of 
the exceedingly brilliant, beautiful, onl interesti 
effect of the originals. As this is “the season” 
when these objects are in especial request, we 
have thought it desirable to direct public attention 
to them: as we have said, however, our copies 
give but a faint idea of the works produced—with 
reference either to their character or their 
number.* 

It is most essential that every “ new luxury,” 
should, as far as possible, be rendered auxiliary 
to art: this view Messrs. Osler have taken, 
and we have much pleasure in tendering to them 
our assistance in working out the improvements 
they are so assiduously striving to introduce. 
We have more than once had occasion to observe, 
that every manufacturer is either advancing or 
retarding Art-education, ay every object he pro- 
duces and circulates. e use of ice, now a 
luxury, will soon become a necessity : facilities for 
its acquisition will greatly increase ; it cannot fail 
to promote health as well as enjoyment, on “ easy 
terms ;’’ and we a ho = the or 
keepin , in his way, e popular TAsTs. 

The a patent ok of Messrs. Osler — the 
Candelabrum produced for the Pacha of Egypt— 
we described, accompanied by an illustration, in 
the “ Arnt-Uniton” of January last. This stu- 
pendous work may yet be seen, at their establish- 
ment, 44, Oxford-street. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the process of manufacture is not 
carried on by these gentlemen in London; their 
manufactory being in Birmingham. It is highly 
interesting to examine this stupendous candela- 
brum in association with the smaller, Yn equally 
brilliant articles under review er with a 
mass of objects for all the varied estic pur- 

to which glass can be, or rather to which it 

as been, ap —from the simple and cheap 

wine-glass, sold for a few — Bg to the costly 
chandelier of the most utiful and valuable 
character. 1t is impossible to imagine any de- 
scription of glass manufacture more elegant 
and tasteful than some of the last-mentioned 
articles. The forms manufactured in glass by 
Messrs. Osler, however, are by no means limited 
to the ordinary “run” of objects in that material: 

have very recently issued a small statuette— 
pps tend c 4-—which may fairly be classed 
among works of high art; in delicacy and beauty 
it far surpasses any work of the kind hitherto 
manufactured in this country. In short, their 
establishment affords indubitable proof that the 
hopes which followed the abolition of legislative 
restrictions on glass (one of the many mea- 
sures for which British manufacturers and the 
British public are —— to - Robert ob =e 

e eve of being e may con 
seg ements in this ma , of whic 
ve had no conception. 
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PORTRAITS OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


No. 5.—E. H. Barry, Ese., R.A. 


Tuts disti hed seulptor was born at Bristol, on 
the 10th of March, 1788; his early predilection 
for Art developed itself in the execution of small 
wax busts, in the treatment of which he displayed a 
close observation of character. The first emotion 
of a higher aspiration was felt by Mr. Baily on 
seeing a work by the elder Bacon, which had 

1 in Bristol Cathedral in memory of Mrs. 
De ; and it is said that, but for such accident 

he ht have devoted his lifetime to wax, an 
have lived in obscurity; but this is not probable, 
for, with a mind strung to be touched c 
art, it was not by this or that particular work that 
he was to be affected, but by the first sentiment 
sufficiently beautiful to be deeply felt. The wax 
was therefore laid aside and clay substituted; por- 
traiture was su by imaginative compo- 
sition ; imitation yielded to original impulse ; and 
even at this early period, moved by the desire of 
acquiring reputation, he consulted man’s com- 
itions from Homer for the spirit of his first models 
ay . These early attempts were so successful 
that the young artist was summoned to London by 
Flaxman himself, under whose tuition he studied 
for seven years anda-half. This memorable epoch 
was the year 1807, Mr. Baily being then nineteen 
? age. During the period of his study 


Academy, in which arena he so 
himself as to obtain the silver medal in 1809, 
in 1811 he gained the gold medal, and was further 
rewarded a purse of fifty guineas. The first 
of his exhibited works which attracted general at- 
tention was a figure of ‘ Apollo,’ represented as 
i his arrows t the Greeks—a work 
which so favourable an impression as to 
procure his election as an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, a distinction to which he acceded in the 
year isi, Mr, Baily’s ‘Eve at the Fountain,’ 
was exhibited the following year, and this infinitely 
beautiful production acquired for him a reputation 
in the continental schools. This work was exe- 
ted in marble and exhibited three years after- 
when it was purchased by the people of 
and is now placed in the Literary Institu- 
his native city. In the same year, that 
, Mr. Baily was elected a Royal Acade- 
was immediately commissioned to exe- 
Ruckingham Palace the centre and 
uth pediments, the side of the Triumphal Arch 
the Palace, and the dassi relievi of the 
and also the models of the figures, 
afterwards executed in stone for the 
ts. From that time to the 
. Baily has continued to gather repu- 
execution of a series of works, so 
excellent that any descriptive cata- 
must be carried to “9 — le 
necessary brevity o is memoir 
from giving more than a passing 
wof them; and these chiefly of his 
In 1839 he exhibited at the 
Academy, a colossal ‘ Statue of Mr. Telford,’ 
i ; @ work of the highest ex- 
g year, a statue of the 
forming part of a monu- 
the church at Petworth. In 
ipal work was ‘ Eve listening to the 
tion of the sculptor’s ‘Eve at the 
t of course with a new reading of 
the passage from Milton: we have a perfect re- 
age FAT ge gh 
exq y true in ex on. 
Mr Bail rt 
Wood, 


of 


HINT 
bebe 


vi 


s contributions were, a ‘Statue of Dr. 
aster of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
a marble ‘Statue of Psyche ;’ and a graceful little 
‘Statue of Helena unveiling herself to Paris.’ 
The year following gave us the model of a colossal 
* Statue of Mr. Dawson, Dean of St. Patrick’s’ and 
the model of a small ‘ Statue of Paris :’ the former 
uently executed in marble and 
— of gs In his statues 

y very felicitous, we ma 
Lord Grey, 





No. 6.—E, M. Warp, A.R.A. 


Mr. Epwarp Matuew Warp was born in Bel- 
grave Place, Pimlico, in the year 1816; and 
manifested, at a very early ) ean wony that inclination 
to pursue the Arts as a profession, which has since 
led to the achievement of considerable distinction, 
and the promise of still higher repute, inasmuch 
as his career can be scarcely said to be more than 
‘commenced.’ At the age of fourteen, he obtained 
a silver palette at the Society of Arts, for a draw- 
ing in pen and ink; and about the same time he 
made several original d s from the works of 
his relative, Horace Smith, and from those of 
Washington I . The attention which these 
drawings excited, led, probably, to his ultimate 
destination; for they received the approval of ‘ Con- 
noisseurs,’ and induced his family to consider the 

licy of setting him seriously to study Art. His 
ormal studies were begun at the age of sixteen, 
and among those to whom he was earliest indebted 
for encouragement, were Sir Francis Chantrey 
and Sir David Wilkie; from the latter of whom 
he obtained a letter of recommendation as a pro- 
bationer, the result of which was his admission as 
a student, of the Royal Academy, in 1835. In 
1836 he visited Rome, where he remained upwards 
of two years, oe his time and energies to 
studying the works of the great masters of the 
Italian schools, and in drawing the human figure ; 
facilities for which so abundantly exist in the 
‘Eternal City.’ In 1838 Mr. Ward obtained a 
silver medal, in the class of historical composition, 
in the Academy of St. Luke. Subsequently, he 
visited and resided for some time at Munich, 
studying painti in fresco, under Cornelius. 
aa to Engiand in 1839, he first exhibited a 
picture of ‘Cimabue and Giotto,’ by which he 
gathered ‘golden opinions ;’* and these have been 
confirmed and extended since, in the several 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution. 

The following is a list of the principal works 
painted by Mr. Ward since his return up to this 
time: ‘ Buona in prison at Nice’—in the 
collection of the Duke of Wellington: ‘Dr. Johnson 
reading the Vicar of Wakefield in the lodgings of 
Dr. Goldsmith ;’ exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1843 (nperet by Mr. Bellin), ‘La Fleur’s De- 

ure’ (of which a Lithographic print was issued 
y the Art-Union of London), and ‘ Goldsmith on 
his Travels’—(now engraving by Mr. W. H. Sim- 
mons), both exhibited in 1844; ‘ Johnson, in the 
Ante-room of LordChesterfield,’ exhibited in 1845— 
in the collection of Robert Vernon, Esq.; ‘ The 
Fall of Clarendon,’ in the collection of Lord 
Northwick ; and ‘ The South Sea Bubble,’ now in 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy, and pur- 
chased by Robert Vernon, Esq. 

In 1846, Mr. Ward was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly honourable to him, inasmuch, as there was 
then but one vacancy declared, which he was ap- 
pointed to fill. 

Mr, Ward is the nephew of Horace Smith, the 
distinguished author of ‘“ Rejected Addresses,” 
&c.; and it is highly to his credit that he mani- 
fests originality of thought in the selection of his 
subjects, invariably resorting to some rich, but 
comparatively hidden, source ; and not contented, 
as unfortunately too many of our artists are, with 
a mere adoption to the suggestions of predecessors. 
His mind is of a high order; in all his works there 
is evidence, not alone of fertile and‘discursive fancy, 
but of sound intellect ; added to this is the power 
of continual labour to produce right effects by right 
means. His paintings exhibit none of that mere 
skill by which a momentary astonishment is in- 
duced at the subsequent cost of satisfaction. In- 
dustry is apparent as weil as genius; and while 
very few of our artists are better grounded in a 
thorough know! of art, still fewer exhibit so 
judicious a dete ion to apply it wisely. 





* In reviewing this work in our journal, in 1840, we 
of it as ‘finely painted,’ as “giving evidence of 
as well as er:” and in the year following, 

of his “King Lear,” we offered the following re- 

: “ The artist has entered on the arduous and honour- 

career of an historical painter; and sure we are that 
will excel in it.” We presume te say, that we very 
small satisfaction, 





INDIGO IN MANUFACTURES, 


InD1G0 is a most valuable and permanent 

Pee. 0 very early known in India, a owe 
brought into E before the sixteenth cen 
and only then asapaint. The Dutch, in the 
seventeenth century, were the first 

dyeing. Queen Elizabeth 


as it was eee 

was a ** food for the Devil.” 

mitting the importation of its importance 

soon ey ag Amare ‘ plants yielding 

it were cultivated in Mexico and the West Indies, 

and the indigo from these parts obtained a lo 

ence, which the energies of our 

countrymen in the East, they 80 much improved its 
ae edrence its ghagnaten, and now 

an are 
wa — impo into England from 


Indigo may be obtained from several 
probably from aly asm the sumegbeet pee 
> them by light atm ic air as on 
the colouring matter of i -_ Most persons 
aware that plants grown dark and pon ho 
places bear leaves nearly white, which, when ex- 
posed to light and air, assume their natural colour. 
The manufacturer of indigo obtains it from the 
lants called Nerium tinctorium, Indigo fera 
c ee fre Guatemala, Indigo fera Ar- 
entis, and Isatis tinctoria, or woad found wild 
many parts of a but it requires peculiar 
treatment, and produces only a very smal] quan- 
tity. The three first-named plants are usually 
re they are immersed in-water and per- 
mitted to ferment—that is, to putrefy ; the liquor 
is then drawn off into other cisterns, and well 
stirred until it assumes a curdled appearance, 
Lime-water is now added, and the blue matter 
left to subside ; the water is drawn off, and the 
a in bags, is dried in the 
shade. 


The surest method to obtain the indigo pure is by 
sublimation, which operation is best effected by 
applying heat to it placed + a platinum crucible; 
at a proper temperature bluish crimson v: 
will arise, which may be collected b pectin. od 
over the crucible a paper cone, and the vapour 
will, on condensing, form in crystals; thus ob- 
tained, it is composed only of carbon, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. 

xtract of indigo, or purified indigo, has been 
in use amongst the English dyers of silk, woollen, 
and cotton, and also silk, woollen, and cotton 
rinters, for upwards of twenty years. It was first 
introduced into the market, as we are informed, 
by Mr. Housman, of Battersea, in conjunction 
with another gentleman, in the year 1826, but ina 
very imperfect form. Since that time the attention 
of Mr. | Spiers has been more or less directed to 
its improvement by endeavouring, most ’ 
to separate the pure colouring mi.tter from the 
impure portion of indigo, which all indigo con- 
tains more or less, according to its en Bl 

From the above remarks on the manufi of 
indigo, it will be seen that contains much 
matter which renders it im to produce a 
pure blue from indigo in its 
ames [ree a 

ousman has su Y 
of indigo’”’ which has been pronounced yp bed 
tific English dyers to be the most perfect artic 
yet offered to their notice; and the > pt 
mens submitted to us, in our judgment, will un- 
doubtedly confirm. 

! eb method of prod 
blues i 
silk, and po a 
This is a tedious and e 
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FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
ART-MANUFACTURE. 


recorded with pleasure the at- 
this eee ee induce —_ 

inence and ability to design for purposes 0: 
etal dat es bee an ype eres ote we | 
of examining several of the — 
under his arrangements; and, if the it be not 
entirely satisfactory, the move is, at all events, 
one in @ direction, and from which we may 
anticipate very beneficial consequences hereafter. 
We have to thank him for actually beginning—for 
practically working out—a pro ect we have long 
counselled and hoped for ; but the accomplishment 
of which required more leisure than we could pos- 
sibly command. If Felix Summerly does that 
which we should rejoice to have done, we shall 
cordially thank, and as earnestly assist, him. To 
him be the honour that belongs to the accomplish- 
ment of a great project; to us the meagre merit 
of its recommendation. 

During our various ie os the ae sey = 
have ample means of knowing grea 
minds will not scruple to condescend to small 
things :—the leading artists of France and Ger- 


many do not consider they lose caste by ae 
even a saucepan: they but follow the examples of 


In our last, we 
tempts made by 


the ancient masters ; they minister to the enjoy- 
ment, cultivate the tastes, enlighten the under- 
standings, and excite the higher s ies of 


the multitude, when refining objects in every- 
day use—and so fulfil the loftiest part of the mis- 
sion of genius to ind. : 

We need but point attention to the memoirs 
published in this journal of Heideloff and Neu- 
reuther in Germany as ——— sufficiently con- 
clusive for the artists of Great Britain. 

It is, therefore, with no small satisfaction we 
find, in the published lfst of Felix Summerly, the 
names of Mulready, Maclise, Redgrave, Herbert, 
Townsend, Bell, &c. &c., as either directly or in- 
directly es models for manufacturers, and 

me em to truth and the “ fitness of things.” 
But, if our artists have much to teach, they have 
something to learn; this is, we humbly think, 
obvious to all who have examined the specimens 
referred to—the three or four already issued. 

The Manufacturers of the Continent (it cannot 
be denied) are better acquainted with Art than are 
ours; while the Continental artists are more fa- 
miliar with the operations—the drawbacks, and 
the facilities—of the manufacturers for whom they 
design. Thus they, in a great measure, work to- 
gether. As yet, there has been little or no inter- 
oon oo classes in Contin has 

with us a leading purpose to em to- 
poem as well as publicly ; and to show 
ow mutually advantageous such intercourse might 
become. We hope to achieve this object still more 
effectually—convinced that herein consists the only 
real difficulty that stands in the way of both. 
_ Two considerations are essential to the adapta- 
tion of works of Art to purposes of general do- 
mestic utility—“ price and fitness.” . If the 
articles do not range within a moderate sum, such 
as may be at the command of the many who 
would gladly avail themselves of the introduction, 
the demand will necessarily be limited; however 
admirable the objects themselves, they are “ out 
too long--exclusive. Again, if “fitness” for the 
ong—exclusive. in, if “ ” for the 
purposes to which they are to be applied be not a 
material feature in the ent, the same re- 
sult will ensue. It is to the want of attention 
to these vital points that the failure which has 
often awaited many well-meant efforts of British 
manufacturers may be attributed. They have 
considered that the production of a work of 
her excellence than w 
ly a considerable amount of time, anaes and 
tory return, without giving due weighs tothe Ars 
‘urn, it gi ue it to 
and chief asi lerations which influence the pur- 


We desire to see good Art cheap ; and, to a con- 


siderable extent, there is no reason why it should 
not be so. We would so generalize Art, that the ob- 
jects of daily utility, wahah-ane before 


the eye, should exhibit evidence of taste and 
t—as far as may be with 

several ; that this should 
ee not only the few and costly which 
d purchasers solely among the ranks of nobility 





ant boon that it should be diffused 
ery of our manufactures—tha 
it should become a “national feature.” ” 
Art should not be content to minister to the 
tastes of the few alone, to whom the possession of 
its best labours is a luxury; but its healthy in- 
fluence should be felt among the million, awaken- 
ing the tive faculties to a knowledge of 
its beauties—a desire to profit by its resources ; 
and, at the same time, 
fication within attainab. 


a” - : 
The union ~ ae a an ean only be 
sa ry an ing so long as the interests of 
both are mutually benefited.” If Art, by lavish 
cost and requirements, cripple man 
= de oui he ten ae 
see the n is; g 8 
grace may be produced as cheaply as Lote” 
Expensive and intricate detail does not neces- 
sarily belong to elegance of form and ; and, 
as far as articles of general utility, the 
very fact of their possessing these properties 
proves their i icability to the p for 
which they are intended : and this remark applies 
with pe iar force to those which are formed of 
such brittle materials as porcelain and glass, as 
in the case of the objects now under review. Let 
it be understood that these remarks have reference 
to form and ornament in relief. 
_ We had written some remarks upon 
is of Mr. J. H. Townsend, the Cupid inkstand of 
., ace Sage? water-jug of Mr. Redgrave, and a 
seal-handle of Mr. ; but we postpone them, 
for the present, as we may be able to examine 
others with them, and proba ly be enabled to illus- 
trate our criticism by the introduction of en- 
gravings of the objects. 
The move is an important one; and demands 
to be treated with deliberation and consideration. 
We earnestly hope that Mr. Felix Summerly 
will succeed in inducing artists not to work only 
for THE FEW—who, indeed, have already the power 
to obtain ection of form and ornamentation, 
and for whom, therefore, improvements are little 
required ; but for THE MANY, who receive a lesson 
every time they see or touch a common thing 
which mind has, so to speak, rendered sacred. 


eG 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


a 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL oF Design.—The annual meet- 
of the subscribers and donors of the Government 
School of Design, at Birmingham, has been held. The 
report was ,and resolutions were passed, the accounts, 
showing a balance of £417 due to the treasurer, examined, 
and the prizes distributed ; the first to Mr. Aaron Jen- 
nens, ry ye offered by the firm of Jennens and Bett- 
ridge, for the best outline from the aye op emy the 
* Laocoon’). Mr. Thomas Lane, the hi 


through 
indeed, 


ff, who pre- 
sided in the absence of the late ent, Lord Leigh 
(who has now given place to the Hon. F. Gough), re- 
marked that, when he considered how much a 


of Art was uired in the various esses of 

different poe Pra of the town—in die-sinking, capraving, 

tue Ree, Ee 
w 


ning—all of ch were mainly d 
Arts, he felt surprised that the was not more 
extensively supported. The town required to be 


second annual meeting of this 
Government 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRINT-RESTORING AND PICTURE-CLEANING. 
S1R,—As you have seen fit to ers, 
, in 


pmo bopengly me 


su 
restoration. I 


meutioned in your Journal, that, whereas the first is partial 

the second decidedly im mine is y = 

and effec eaaant clone 

consist of a ina discoloured state, from 

Jacob Tonson’s edition of “ ple’s Letters,” published 

by Dus So Ae 1700; and the frontis to Mr. 
me * Meditations,” in his ime, and 
Ww 


, 
| 
E 


to e 
of water, added to the red oxide of lead in 
nee ees Geer et eee Ge he cient] 
8 wi a num can purified. 
a prit it not cleansed in a short 
the liquid four-and-twenty hours or > - 
anda accompanying letterpress was in two days 

a 
Indian-ink stains hold with much tenacity, and should 


out w/ hot water, 
be partially 
-old bread—that 
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am, Sir, yours obediently, 
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Wa. Jomn STANNARD. 
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and elogantelfect is'far pecferable 40\the guady 


cence the 


Ty ee 
t ex own spec ; 
was not the case with the other two successful - 
foes they Bad omy foreign artists to execute, if not 
design, their specimens. 


Kensington. A Lovgn ov Enouisu Agr. 


[We do not often 


but the writer of this letter is a gentleman upon whose 


and integrity we. may rely; and few have had |- 
ities of forming 


r correct opinions ,wpon the 
subject of which he 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Exuiprrion In Westmenster HALL.— |: 


bees on the day that our Journal is in the 
hands of the public, this Exhibition will be opened. 
We are precluded from the —— of ide- 
scribing it in detail; any remark would be at best 
loese and unsatisfactory ; and we, therefore, con- 
sider it better to all notice of the event 
for amonth : we , at all events, have timeand 
o ape y be do the subject full justice, and to 
im to it the careful thought and consideration it 
so eminently deserves. 

Tue StaTUR ON THE ARCH is to be removed : 


that is decided, although, very properly, Lord 


M postpones its removal until another site 
ios hoon otloeesd oul. ¢ : 


prepare 
eee pr ape noe pores bse ieee 
as pedestal is comp , the Government 
will see the removal effected. Further, her 
Majesty has signified her pleasure that, when the 
House shall be to vote the sum necessary 
for the completion of the arch, any decorations 
which still have to be added s be illus- 
trative of the achievements of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and should be such as may serve to mark 
the sense which the country entertains of his ex- 
ploits and his deserts. 

Tue Royat Acapemy Scutrrure Room.— 
It is understood that tsare in progress 
for removing the reproach to which we have so 
long been subjected, of thrusting British Sculp- 
tures into a gloomy cellar as a place for their ex- 
hibition. This is another “(good move’ on the 
part of the Royal : at least we hope and 
think the “reform” comes from that body; and 
trust that others equally desirable will follow. 
Azts:have. loaned. 0. rompariee. of tacks Sioa ot 

ve &@ prospectus 0 i r 

ing a series of annual exhibitions of the 

works of li , next 
y, R.A. 


British artists, 
year, those of ‘William M tis a 
. Mr. Mulready seldom produces 
more than one picture in a ** the lion’seub;” 


toe form a right estimate of his genius is, therefore, 
not easy; to bring together a number of his pro- 


ve insertion to auxiliary criticism ; | 
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many, and without loss to-any. 
_ Tae £1000 Prize.—The prize of £1000 for the 
cture of ‘ The Baptism of Christin the Jordan 
been awarded to Mr. Jehn Wood; at present 
- we limit our observations to a bare announcement 
.of the fact: we shall no doubt be called to 
_ comment on the transaction—involving, as 
‘meny important considerations. 
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a Byzantine MS. edited by MM. Didron and Du- 
alk “‘ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters,” and a 
MS. in the ion of Sir T. es Bart. 
(the “‘ Mapp Clavicula), have been carefully ran- 
sacked for the cream of their contents. 

The history of the practice of the art is continued 
down to the foundation of the English school, and 
concludes with extracts from the valuable series 
of notes made by Sir Joshua Reynolds (in Mr. 
Eastlake’s possession). In using the term valu- 
able, we do so in the sense that the ever-changing 
methods, uncertainty of manner, and, we may 
add, unacquaintance with the chemical influences 
of his pigments and varying media, are valuable 
only as a beacon to warn his successors against the 
fatal consequences which have ensued from them, 
causing the premature and mortifying decay of 
so many of the pictures subjected to these capri- 
cious variations of artistic construction. 

With the instructive volume now published by 
the accomplished Secretary to the Royal Commis- 
sion for Promoting the Fine Arts; the early works 
of Cennini, translated by Mrs. Merrifield, and 
the still earlier treatise of the Monk Theophilus, 
recently translated by Mr. Hendrie (which we 
shall pass under review next month), our artists 
are in a position to avail themselves of all the 
knowledge so laboriously attained by their 

redecessors. To these will shortly be added an 
important MS. in the British Museum, entitled, 
“ Pictoria, Sculptura, Tinctoria, et que subalter- 
narum Artium, spectanti4 in Lingua Latina, Gal- 
lica, Italica, Germanica conscripta, a Petro Paulo 
Rubens, Vandyke, Somers, Greenberry, Jansen, 
&c., fol. xix. a.pD. 1620. T. de Mayerne.” 


Many extracts from this very important MS. are | 


introduced into Mr. Eastlake’s book; it will be 
translated by Mr. Hendrie, and published in an 


entire form, by permission of the Trustees of the | 


British Museum. 

Notwithstanding the mass of information, 
founded on long experience, and the unceasing 
investigations of so many practical men, still it 
appears to us that a chasm exists, which endan- 


ainting—it is, that all the modes successfully 


ractised by painters, studied by chemists, and 
Tevelo d by writers, have not hitherto been con- 


sidered with reference to the climate of England. 
A communication from Mr. Winsor to Mr. East- 
lake adverts to the changes that ensue in this 
country on the whites of Italian pictures which 
have remained in that clime, but blackened shortly 
after their introduction here. Mr. Winsor adds, 
that the prevalence and general diffusion of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in our large cities is the chief 


agent of the changes, assisted by the penetrating | 


influence of our humid climate, which cannot by 
any known means be with certainty guarded 


ainst. 

That the Palace of Westminster—built on the 
margin of the river, thrust forward almost into 
the stream—-may be subjected to these destructive 
agencies, it seems reasonable to infer. With the 


science during the last few years, when we possess 
the Chemistry of Food, the Chemistry of Manures, 
and the Chemistry of Agriculture, expounded by 
the most learned professors, may we not hope to 
see a Faraday or a Brande devote their vast 
learning in the first of sciences, and secure to 
immortality the emanations of the genius of their 
countrymen in Painting, by the Chemistry of the 
Fine Arts? 

Mr. Eastlake has very properly inscribed his 
work to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., as a testimony of 
his gratitude and respect. 


EL&GY WRITTEN In A CounTRY CHURCHYARD. 
By T. Gray. Illustrated by the Etching Club. 
Published for the Etching Club by J. CUNDALL, 
12, Old Bond-street. 


Such is the title of this long-expected work, which 
arrests attention even at the title-page, that, 
with an epicurean fastidiousness worthy of Gray, 
is of India paper—the name “T. Gray” being 
an autograph fac-simile, and occupying the 
centre of the page. It is now some time since 
the Club have sent forth any results of their la- 
bours ; the appearance, however, of this very 
beautiful work sufficiently accounts for the 
delay, and explains the purpose of the Club 
as of a higher aim than that by which they 
have been hitherto actuated—that is, a com- 





Sa the permanence of the English School of | 


: “ , : | the tower surrounded by trees, and seen in dis- 
astounding advances and discoveries of chemical | y ’ 








bination of power in the production of one great 
and correlative whole; and, assuredly, their ex- 
ertions thus acquire a double ratio of value, for be- 
tween a collection of diverse and desultory sub- 
jective and the entirety of a work like this, any 
comparison must tell to the superior importance of 
the latter. We observe, by the way, some change 
in the list of members of the Club; or, it may be, 
the illustrators of the “‘ Elegy” do not compose the 
entire Club—being T. Creswick, A.R.A., C. Ston- 
house, R. Redgrave, A.R.A., H. J. Townsend, 
C. W. Cope, A.R.A., Frederick Tayler, John Bell, 
and John C. Horsley. 

The subjects, which are all in the vignette 
manner, are twenty-eight in number; and the vo- 
lume, which is superbly bound, is dedicated to her 
Majesty. To say that this work is successful is 
not enough—it reaches everywhere, even the 
xadoy of the compounded epithet—the sweetness 
of the polished verse of the “Elegy.” It is a 
curious anomaly that the poetical spirit is met 
very frequently more felicitously in a production 
of the unfinished character of an etching than in 
the most elaborate painting. In that = alone 
to which we allude, a careful study of the Greek 
poets is more conspicuous than in any other even 
more epic composition in our language. Pope has 
never been so successful; and had the very fas- 
tidious Gray been told that his exquisitely sweet 
Vision of Stoke Pogis were more imitable in 
the least, than in the most, finished departments of 
Art, it may well be conceived that he would not 
have received the communication very compla- 
cently. But so it is: we have not yet seen a 
successful picture from the “ Elegy”; but we 
do find the sentiment in these sketches which 
fall short of the finish by which pictures are 
too often debilitated. The subject of the first 
composition of this charming series is, of 
course, ‘The Curfew,’ &c. It is by Creswick, 
and consists of as little as could be given to it. 
The foreground is a road, with a little water, an 
old tree, the half having perished, while the other 
half is green and flourishing. ‘‘ The lowing herd”’ 
pass along the road, and the church is seen among 
trees at a littledistance. The thin crescent of the 
moon appears in a clouded and watery sky. There 
is no kind of elaboration, no forcing of detail; but 
yet the whole looks like a veritable locality. 

On the second plate two subjects appear. 


“* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight,” &c. 


This subject is by C. Stonhouse, who has with 
much success given uniform breadth to the land 
and sky, broken by the heavier objective of the 
former, and the incidental lights in the latter, | 
and in the water which appears in the foreground. | 
On the following verse and its illustration, we 
have a remark or two to offer. One is of its in- 
consistency, and which we are not aware has be- 
fore been made. 
“ Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower,” &c. 


This little vignette is by Creswick. It presents 


tance across water The scene is presided over by 
the rising moon, which is here full, whereas in 
the first verse she is but a thin crescent; and yet 
the time of both descriptions is the same. In the 
last line of the first verse the poet says the world 
is “‘left to darkness ;’’ but, nevertheless, at the 
same time makes the owl utter her complaint to 
the moon. This is an inadvertency which Gray's 
extraordinary nicety never would have suffered to 
remain, had ho observed it. The simultaneous full 
moon and the crescent of the artist had not been 
open to remark had they been by different hands 
and appeared in different series. 

The next is a charming etching, also by Cres- 
wick: it is the churchyard studded passim with 
the lowly grave-mounds of the “ rude forefathers 
of the hamlet.” The time is taken in accordance 
with the verse— 

“ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” &c. 


Thus the time is early morning, and the de- 
scending crescent of the paling moon is about to 
be quenched in the light of the horizon. The 
elms and the yew are not forgotten; and the 
modest church rises at the extremity of the church- 
yard. The sentiment of this etehing is inimitably 
sustained. The fourth plate presents two subjects: 
the first, by Redgrave, showing an interior, with 
the expecting housewife at the door, with one 
hand on the cradle, and looking anxiously for her 
returning husband. The etching is remarkably 





clean, and in treatment carries out the spirit of 
the lines to their full implication. The second is 
" Townsend. This is also a literal rendering. 

he “sire” at the threshold of his dwelling is sur- 
rounded by his children claiming the accustomed 
caress. n the fifth plate are also two com- 
positions—the first by Cope, the second by Cres- 
wick. That by the former, a broad and spirited 
etching, is ‘The Harvest Field.’ 

“ Oft did the harvest,” &c. 


Two or three figures appear in the foreground 
binding the sheaves, while others at a little dis- 
tance are seen reaping. The seventh plate affords 
only one subject—a composition larger than any 
of the preceding; it is by Frederick Tayler, and 
derived from the line:— 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


The scene is a battle-field; the time, marked 
" the costume, ey the seventeenth century, 

he dead and dying lie thick upon the ground, 
and soldiers are carrying to the rear one of their 
officers who has been, we may presume, mortally 
wounded; in the back is seen a charge of cavalry ; 
the whole being wrought into a beautiful and 
highly-effective composition. The first etching 
on the eighth plate is by Redgrave, admirably 
realized from the lines— 

* Can storied urn,” &c. 
The composition presents the ceremony of the 
lying in state of the corpse of a royal personage— 
pages are seated by the coffin in a darkened 
chamber lighted by tapers, and a herald proclaims 
the state and style of the deceased. Of this we 
may say, that it is wrought up with as much care 
as the most elaborate engraving. The second of 
the ninth plate is by Townsend ; the subject— 
“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene,” &c.— 
is made out by a composition in which is a shep- 
herdess, surrounded by her flock; she is the 
* flower’’; and,in allusion to the second line, we 
have on the right a glimpse of the ocean. The 
whole of the objective is made out with infinite 
nicety. The tenth plate occupies the entire page ; 
it is by Cope, and represents the ‘* village 
Hampden” withstanding the “little tyrant’ of 
his fields. Two or three figures are represented 
upholding a gate against a field of sportsmen 
with all their accompaniment of dogs and fol- 
lowers. The object is to force a passage through 
the grounds of the farmer, who resists the intru- 
sion with all his power. In the eleventh plate 
there are two etchings: the upper, by Bell, is 
simply ‘An Angel weeping.” 
e are compelled to break off here our notice 

of this beautiful and very interesting work, which 
we shall probably resume in our next. 


An Essay ON PERSPECTIVE, WITH Notes. By 
F. B. Rispans, F.S.A. Published by R. 
GROOMBRIDGE, Paternoster-row. 

This is the brief essay of a writer who thinks 

rationally and clearly on a subject which we find 

continually treated with much complex absurdity. 

‘* He is convinced, from long experience, that the 

judicious teacher can do more goodina short time 

with the black board and oralinstruction than could 

be accomplished by volumes of long and laboured di- 

rections.”’ The truth of this we have endeavoured 

to uphold in noticing every treatise on perspective 
that has ever come before us. Herecommends the 
cube as the best figure for practice. This is sim- 
ple and judicious: by composition with two or 
three cubes of sufficient size, a student of perspec- 
tive might acquire such information as would 
facilitate the solution of every future difficulty. In 
the essay itself the author lays down no series of 
precepts for the acquirement of a knowledge of 
perspective, but, in the notes at the end of his 
essay, he falls into a pithy course of instruction, 
which is valuable on account of its terse brevity. 

“If an object,” he says, ‘‘ within a room be ex- 

= to two lights at unequal distances, there will 

two shadows from objects, of different degrees 

of intensity. The shadow occasioned by the nearer 
light will be the darker. Shadows occasioned by 
the sun have defined edges, but s within a 
room will be penumbra.”’ All this is sufficiently 
clear ; but how frequently do we see those natural 
truths outraged by men of experience, and even of 
observation! This little essay and its notes con- 
tain much valuable matter in a small compass. 





















































